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L. G. TREADWAY 
SERVICE 
Department E1 
247 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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with comfortable beds and good food, of course; friendly service, 
quiet, restful surroundings ... the opportunity to indulge in your 
favorite sport... facilities for amusing indoor entertainment... and 


the royal privilege of doing as you please. 


Each Inn is beautifully located, each has its own special features 
for rest and recreation, and expresses its own individuality, yet in 
each is the charming atmosphere of gracious living that is a 


traditional part of these distinctive Inns. 


Whether your special delight is a Travel Trip or a long 
Summer Holiday, the answer to days of complete 
enjoyment will be found at The Treadway Inns. 


Ashfield House, Ashfield, Mass. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Bartlett Carry,N.Y. 
*Botsford Tavern, Farmington, Mich. 
*Cooper Inn, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
*Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

Dorset Inn, Dorset, Vermont 


Please send me booklet describing Glenburnie Inn, Glenburnie, N. Y. 


*Irving House, Dalton, Mass. 


Long Trail Lodge, Sherburne Pass, 
Rutland, Vt. 
*Open all the year 


*The Lord Jeffery, Amherst, Mass. 
*Middlebury Inn, Middlebury, Vt. 
*The Nittany Lion, State College, Pa. 
*The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass. 
*The Thayer-West Point, West 

Point, N. Y. 
Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass. 
True Temper Inn, Wallingford, Vt. 
*White Hart Inn, Salisbury, Conn. 
*Williams Inn, Williamstown, Mass. 


In Florida — Royal Park Inn, Vero Beach, Florida, Open Dec. 15th to April 15th 


The L. G. Treadway Service, Dept. £1,247 Park Avenue, New York City 
will be glad to send you booklet quoting rates and describing each Inn. 











JUST ANOTHER MAGAZINE 


Here's your YANKEE for 


this month. Don’t bother to read it. 
‘There’s nothing in it that can compare 
with the amusement you'll get out of a 
thousand and one other things these 
next few weeks. And be sure you don’t 
show it to any of your friends as they'll 
think peculiar for 
around. 


you having it 

Of course, there are a few peopl 
who really need jobs using the ex- 
change column, but most of the ad- 
vertisers are just good fellows who 


YANKEE... 1 


never check on their advertisements 
anyway. 

It’s great fun running YANKEE. [Two 
or three of us spend a couple of days a 
month in an office very much like the 
building you see pictured above — and 


even then we waste most of our time 
listening to the bluebirds or looking at 
the view. You see, it’s got so the authors 
just send in their stuff and won't take 
anything for it and the advertisers send 
their money in advance, so all we really 


have to do is to tell the printer how 


many copies to print and he sends it 


out to homes like those you see 
below. 

sut, all fooling aside, whatever you 
from 


do, don't admit to anyone that 


the first you didn’t think YANKEE was 
going to succeed, or that you didn't 
know that before very many months it 
wouldn't be first choice on the advei 
tising budget of every New England 
firm that amounted to anything, o1 
that, in Yankee stvle, it 
eventually fulfill the fondest hopes of 
its admirers all ove 


true would 


the country. Be- 


cause, if vou admitted that, brother, 


you'd be almighty wrong 

















Swoppors Columns 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 








I am a Protestant Clergyman who wants to 
swop his time, 20 years’ experience, and Gospel, 
for a chance to preach in some New Hampshire 
or Maine church for the next 4 months. My 
wife and I have car and will come if only there 
is an opportunity and someone who will pro- 
vide boarding place. Ju—201 

Siamese Twins for swop . . 





. a pair of at- 
tached soapstone laundry tubs, been used not 
very many Mondays, will be swopped for 
brass, mahogany or heavy woodbox. Ju-—202 

Are you curious about Bazooka Bob Burn’s 
home town? I can give you first-hand descrip- 
tion of Van Buren and will answer any ques- 
tion — in swop for you say what. I’m inter- 
ested in pottery; old brown sugar bowls, 
pitchers or what have you. Ju-203 


Will swop 4 acres of shore-front property on 
Lake Huron, Ontario, situated in beautiful 
cove. Swell for summer camp or permanent 
home. Poultry, live stock or fruit trees in ex- 
change. Ju-204 

Will swop 1200’ of 16 mm. film of historical 
scenes on Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard; 
100’ colored. Taken last summer and never 
used. Have been edited. What do you have? 
Ju-205 

I yearn for an old maple slant- -top y desk. I’ve 
a guitar, walnut round stand, hand-decorated 
pine dressing table and many other things. 
Name your wants. Ju-206 


~ Was lucky, so won a crib blanket. Have noth- 
ing to put under it, but do have use for a cuckoo 
clock that cuckoos. Ju-207 


~ Have much information about early history 
of Genesee County, N. Y. State, which I’ il 
give to you for interesting crosses made of un- 
usual materials. Ju-208 














Floor lamps predominated among my wed- 
ding presents. Will swop one that has indirect 
lighting, a 3-way bulb and a good solid base of 
brass, for old pewter, silver or prints — chiefly 
of horses. Ju-209 





Have 5-horsepower gasoline engine with 
apple tree duster attached. Will swop together 
or separately. I need 200 to 300 feet of 1” 
used galvanized pipe and one water-tight 200 
to 250 gal. tank. Or what else do you offer? 
Ju-210 


Any offers for f furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon, by someone wanting 
to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-—211 








What’ll you offer for cabin yawl or sloop, 
sleeping two, located on Sound, west of New 
Haven? Ju-212 





| 
_ Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
| no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing full 
details from you. These swops 
are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 














Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
“wolf note.”’ Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju—213 





I have a few old rifles, also a good collection 
of antique pistols. Want a goat, wagon and 
harness for small son. Goat must be gentle; 
son is. Ju-214 ee 

Buttons — old, on old cards, also Marble’s 
photos and some cup-plates. Will swop for old 
dolls, heads, arms or legs. Ju-215 


Have a curio and antique shop full of things 
to swop. We want foodstuffs, canned or pre- 
served, as well as curios, antiques, pattern 
glass, etc. Ju-216 

A 5-tube long < and short wave table model 
Spartan radio, in fine condition. Gives good 
reception; electric, cost $32.50 when new 
What have you in sporting goods or? Ju-217 


I have enough of two kinds of stunning wall 
paper to redecorate a 3-tier screen. I'd like 
pewter or what have you? Ju-218 


Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju-219 heed 

Want a lot for a summer cottage at Hull, 
Mass? Most sightly location in Greater Boston 
area; 5,000 sq. ft. No reasonable swop refused. 
j-220 nea Sa S le ree 

I have bee hives and bee supplies. Have you 
any garden furniture or tools to swop? Ju- 221 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including “Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “The In- 
nocents Abroad”’ (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 


I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 


Do you love dogs? I have four half-police, 
half-collie pups, two boys and two girls. They’re 
cute and bright. I want Victor records, maple 
syrup, old grey bonnet or what have you. 
Ju-224 


I want musical instruments, guns, surveyor’s 
transit, paint spray. Will trade Hartman ward- 
robe trunk, smoking pipes, table model Midget 
radio, stop-watch, a pair of inner-spring mat- 
tresses, jewelry and other articles. Ju-225 

Jig saw puzzles — 200 to 350 pieces each, 
well-made on plywood. Will trade any num- 
ber from one to a dozen for stamps, stamp col- 
lection or old letters with stamps on. Ju-226 























Once I ‘thought. T was a circus gal. In reality 
I’m a demure, nut-brown maiden, size 36. 
Consequently T have lots of nice bright clothes 
(top quality), new and almost, waiting for 
someone: yellow and black short coat, red 
flannel short coat, etc., etc. I want first-run 
maple syrup, this year’s Pulitzer Prize books, 
small antiques or name something. Ju-227 





I’m interested in guns and pistols, especially 
flintlocks and revolving rifles. Have powder- 
horns, mineral collection, spears, swords, pis- 
tols, pair steer horns, flintlock musket dated 
1777, pistols and powder flasks. What have you 
got? Ju-228 

Wanted: books by Mary - Holmes, , Georgie 
Sheldon and Charles Garnice. What would you 
like? Ju-229 _ 


Speak up, anyone from Lebanon, N. H. Pll 
swop anything from the West — pictures, ar- 
rowheads, etc., for pictures and information on 
the Packards of Lebanon. There is a tomb- 
stone there I want a picture of; also a will I 
want examined. Ju-230 


Hand printing press, 3 x 5, men’s traveling 
case, Agfa folding camera, back numbers 
Fortune and Geographic, etc., in swop for antique 
swords and pistols, paintings, etc. Ju-231 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Coming ashore we stood 

like men ravished at the 

beautie and delicacie of 
this sweet soile.”’ 


Tews in 1602 Captain Barthol- 
omew Gosnold described his first 
sight of Cape Cod. 


You, too, will like the “beautie” 
of our cool towns and villages, 
circled by the sea, only two hours 
from Boston. 


Our hotels and inns, on wonderful 
beaches and shady country roads; 
near lakes and ponds, splendid 
golf courses, summer shops and 
theatres, offer the perfect vacation. 


For further details on rates and a 
Guide to all Cape towns, write 


Cape Cod — 
HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
COTUIT, MASSACHUSETTS 










How to double your 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


vacation enjoyment 


Even people who have visited New 
Hampshire for years can find new 
attractions with the help of the 
1938 vacation booklet. It tells about 
green-covered ranges and valleys, 
winding streams, waterfalls, de- 
lightful scenic byroads, quaint vil- 
lages, New Hampshire's lakes and 
seashore, the first aerial passenger 
tramway in North America. Send 
for FREE 100-page booklet now. 








New Hampshire State Planning 
& Development Commission 
153 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 











LETTERS 


from Homesick Yankees 








Dear Yankee: 

I was quite thrilled at the picture of the 
church in the last issue. It brought back 
memories of my childhood “among the 
hills of old New Hampshire far away.” 

We were born and brought up in San 

Ari 
trade 
anything on 


bornton, but have been out here in 
ae 


heritage 


I would not 
for 


zona since 
my Yankee 
eartm..... 
ANNIE SANDERS Woops, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Hello Everybody: 

Hell’s bells and eight hands around! 

Here I am, a Yankee, limb of a tree 
rooted in 1630 in Wiscasset, Maine, and 
have just discovered the YANKEE. 

Most unfortunately I left God’s Country 
in 1910, though I have managed to return 
for a little while every year, and my only 
hope is of coming back to a New Hamp- 
shire village to finish up, even if Franken- 
stein D. be 
home. 


our 


Down here in Philadelphia I know quite 
a few unfortunates from New England, 
and every decent one of them wishes he or 
she could be back home. YANKEE would 
mean a lot to these folks. . . . 
E. H. PHI.uips, 
Jenkintown, Pa 
Dear Yankee: 

I am a Yank, born and bred in Connecti 
cut and permanently disabled; and I want 
to return to New England. I am sold 100% 
on the friendliness of YANKEE and hope to 
remain a life subscriber. . . . 

Yours cordially, 
H. SAHL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Yankee: 

Your hominess has reached deep into 
our hearts. We grew up in southern New 
Hampshire. Through your pages we see 
and feel much of the New England we used 
to know. Our West is marvellous, but often 
there comes a yearning for the old home. 
As Harriet Donlevy said in “Transplant 
ing,” which you published: 

New England isn’t place or neighborhood; 
It’s part of coursing blood and heritage. 
hank you for deep enjoyment. 
Emiy S. Brown, 
Wenatchee, Wash 
Dear Yankee: 

Having, through no fault of my own, 
grown too old for exploitation by the 
hypocritical “captains of industry,” I am 
casting about for a humble place of my 
own. I see it with my mind's eye: not over 

| an acre of level, well-drained soil, border- 
| ing a body of water. There I would raise 
a geod part of my eats. I would build the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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It's yours 





to plan your 
VACATION! 


HERE'S every kind of vacation for every 

one in this Official Maine Vacation 
Guide for 1938. Here are 58 pages of help- 
ful information: what the weather's like 
what to do ... and 
Profusely illustrated with 
color and black-and-white photographs to 
give you a taste of the fun that's ahead! 


. where to go... 
what to see. 


Maine's mountains, seashore, lakes, and 
woods are all fully described. You'll know 
about fishing, swimming. and sailing in 
Maine’s fresh and salt water. There's news 
about golf, tennis, riding, hiking, camping. 
canoeing. Tips on hotels, inns, cottages, 
inexpensive overnight stopping-places, 
and children’s camps. It's Official State 
Information . .. offered to you Free, to help 
you have the time of your life in Maine! 
Mail the coupon now. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 624 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1938. 


Street 


| 

| 

| 

! 

| Name_ 
| 

! 

Lu 








YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
EXPIRING? 


You may take advantage 
of our Special Recession 
Offer to subscribers only, | 
for onlyafewmore weeks | 


Watch Your Daily Mail 
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ASSIGNMENT ? 
DOWN EAST 


is a book that will live, for 
in it live the storekeepers, 
traders, captains, fishermen, 
hunters, doctors, bachelors 
and shipbuilders who tell 
their own experiences to 
author Buxton... . the lit- 
tle human experiences that 
histories of a region neglect. 
Here are true stories in a 
colorful book that is so at- 
tractive, from red cover to 
watercolor blue endpapers 
by Andrew Wyeth, that 
every reader of it will want 
to own it. 294 pp. 60 photos. 


$3.00. 
Stephen Daye Press 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


cicada 
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Gordon String Quartet 
CONCERTS 


with Guest Artists Assisting 


NINTH SEASON — 1938 


THE HALL, MUSIC MOUNTAIN 
FALLS VILLAGE, CONNECTICUT 


Junction Motor Routes 126 and 43 


EVERY SUNDAY 


June 12th to September 25th, inclusive 
4 o'clock, D. S. T. 


Special week-day programs announced later 


ADMISSION $1.00 


* NO TAX ® 


| so many classics as 


| classic. Like most of Wilder since, 


| setting, in 
| came home, at last, and here was a whole 


| mas Dinner,” 

















Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A New Essay IN ETERNITY 


Our Town: A PLay In Turee Acts, by 
Thornton Wilder. (Coward McCann. 
$2.00) 


Probably no living author has turned off 
Thornton Wilder. I 


| would have been disappointed if he hadn't 


won the Pulitzer Prize again for this latest 
one. He ought to have the Nobel. I think 
he will get it, eventually, all right. 

This still-young American began with a 
near-classic twelve years ago, with a schol- 
arly Italian setting. 
eighteenth-century Peru and drew five 
lives together into a beautiful, fatal knot 
on a bridge that fell and precipitated the 
five into eternity. 


Then he went back to 


That was undeniably a 
it gave 


the effect of effortlessness, as though its 


phrases had not had to be written but had 


always been there. The author posed a 
bold question which challenged those two 
hateful deniers of life, Time 
Next, he published a short play that chal- 


lenged them again. Then he asked as bold 


and Space. 


a question of love as eve1 anybody asked, 
through a courtesan in an ancient Greek 
“The Woman of Andros.” He 


sheaf of one-act plays, ““The Long Christ- 
in which Wilder erased time 
and even separate personalities, and all 
but the most humdrum virtues and sights, 


and yet found something left, clear and 
mysterious as crystal and everlasting. He 
tried experiments with time and space, 
kept one family at the same table for 
nearly a century, eating the same Christ- 
mas turkey while the years and American 
history could be heard rushing past out- 
side, and though individuals rose and de- 
parted for the grave and were replaced, a 
lovely pattern of family loyalty remained 
unaging there and defiant of death. He 
had New Orleans women of several ages 
themselves 
, by that 
but belief in human 
queenliness remained. Even a Pullman car 
named Hiawatha could not kill a faith in 
a life better than life itself. Nor could hot- 
dog stands and gas tanks and an ordinary 


hoodwinked into believing 
heiresses to the throne of France 


Shyster Lawyer, Life; 


family crowded into a Ford on a New Jer- 
sey Sunday highway escape the beams of 
Then the author 
took the flatfooted career of a midwestern 


an unearthly splendor. 
drummer and made that into a “Pilgrim's 
Progress” of sorts. 

And now once more Wilder has experi- 
mented with time and the homeliest daily 
details, and found eternity. Literature, as 
he likes to describe it in the best twentieth- 
century allegory I know of, his of the Lon- 
don slavey who remembers dimly the 
splendor of a royal Newfoundland, is more 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Enjoy New England 
G4 you never have 


z befor: 


IF YOU live in New England or 
are visiting it for the first or 
fiftieth time you will find every- 
thing you want to know about 
these states in the six official 
New England Guides. Every sec- 
tion is covered by auto tours 
telling just how to reach each 
city, town and village, and what 
to see when you get there. 
THESE beautiful volumes con- 
tain an average of over 500 
pages, and nearly 100 pictures 
each, together with large, full- 
color maps. Prepared by the 
Federal government, sponsored 
by State officials, they are now 
trey, “wy offered to the public at about 
“CS and P) half the normal price for books 
of this size and beauty. $5.00 
value for only $2.50. 
BUY these books at any book- 
store or send us a postcard and 
we will mail any or all the 
volumes on five days approval if 
you will mention Yankee maga- 
zine. Price $2.50 each plus post- 
age, or postfree if you remit with 
your order. 
MAINE: A Guide ‘Down 
East’ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: A 
Guide to the Granite State 
VERMONT: A Guide to 
the Green Mountain State 
MASSACHUSETTS: A 
Guide to its Places and People 
RHODE ISLAND: A 
Guide to the Smallest State 
CONNECTICUT: A 


Guide to its Roads, Lore, and 
People 


ple 


tects tov 


we its Roads ‘Lore and P. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
2 Park Street, Boston 

















For OUsMNuEel 
ENJOYMENT, 


HALF the joy of your outing is in its 
planning. You'll make no mistake by 
writing today for the inviting story of 
Green Mountain vacations . .. and making 
it YOUR plan for a summer superb. Here 
is a land where the blending of mountain 
and valley scene is so varied and alluring 
that every moment of your stay will be set 
to the music of summer delight. Thread 
your way over splendid roads, with every 
mile a changing panorama of mountains, 
farmlands, lakes and streams . . . choose 
your favorite sport at its uncrowded best 
... Fest and relax where the hospitality of 
inns, hotels and tourist homes, all State- 
inspected, is famous for its friendly quality. 

For a thrilling preview of your Green 
Mountain vacation, write today for 24-page 
fully illustrated book, “Unspoiled Vermont”. 
It will be the beginning of an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 


Dept. of Conservation and Development 
Publicity Service 16 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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hundreds -travelers to the Providence wy 


Plantations looked forward to the cordial hospitality of 
the Shakespeare’s Head, one of the celebrated New England taverns. 





Today - visitors to Boston will find at the Hotel Puritan the same sincere 


greeting, the traditional New England abundance of delicious food together en oe 
with modern comfort and luxury far beyond the dreams of the colonial host. a —_ 
Our rooms and suites here at the Puritan offer you the utmost in restful = pie ey 
convenience at surprisingly moderate cost. And our supervised parking areais “* ~™ a 
available to motoring guests without cost. ihn 
When next in Boston, for a day, a week or longer, plan to make the 
Hotel Puritan-‘‘Your Home in Boston.’’ The Shakespeare's Head 


Providence- Rhode Island 
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PFHOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direéfor 
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No crackerbarrel here but plenty of talk, we take it 





They make the girls work, too. Here it’s Sure, wouldn’t you know that these were 
“all hands up with the foresail.” After “dudes”? Yes, it’s needlework she’s up to 
ali, you can’t keep a good sail down with 

folks like these on board 


. chow can wait 


on 
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Occasionally there’s work to be done. 


Here’s one of the “dude” ships . . 
Occasionally it gets done 


. nothing insubstantial about her. Luncheon on deck! Pretty soft for those 
Passenger crews speak of her with feelings of genuine affection .. . who like it that way 
call her the “Lyddy Webster” 


Ever go “Dude (ruusing”? 
Even if you have, you'll probably like these pictures by one who x 
| went last summer... and caught the bug... bad 
Captain Ralph Randall Gott, East Or- 


land, Maine; owner and commanding 
officer of the “Lydia Webster” 





GWENDOLINE KEENE This codfish, caught near Mosquito 


Island, will go into chowder for the crew 
This, in case you haven't guessed, is a conference . with a package 
of eats on the side. We'll bite, what do the “dudes” confer about at sea? 

You try 
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OUR SEVENTH STATE 


Coals to Newcastle 

Here are a few Yankee facts that Mr. 
Ripley might be interested in. 

Vermont does the biggest dairy busi- 
ness in New England, yet, according to 
a report from the Vermont Governor's 
Milk Committee, annually imports 
from neighboring states and from 
Canada thousands of dairy cows. 

New England, with an ocean full of 
shrimps off its shores (Maine’s shore in 
particular), chiefly uses them for bait, 
if for anything—eats the southern o1 
the Japanese importations. City mar- 
kets, occasionally carrying the fresh na- 
tive variety, end up by giving most of 
them away, for few buyers have ever 
seen them before, and aren’t anxious 
to get acquainted. But fish dealers 
agree that the New England shrimp is 
sweeter, more flavorsome (if smaller) 
than those from southern waters, and 
equal in every way to the canned 
Japanese variety. 

And then there’s the oyster shell in- 
dustry. Car loads of them from Chesa- 
peake Bay are sent to New England, 
ground up there and fed to Yankee 
chickens, while unground Yankee 
shells accumulate. Explain it if youcan. 


Pulitzer Prize Winners 

Pulitzer prize winners for literature 
were strongly concentrated by authors 
and by subject matter in New England, 
while Norman Thomas of Portland 
was judged the most distinguished 
American artist. None of the journal- 
istic awards came to New England, but 
then you can’t have everything. 

Thornton Wilder and his drama, 
“Our Town,” “dealing with plain folk 
in a fictitious New Hampshire village 
not far from Peterborough”; John 
Marquand and his novel, “The Late 
George Apley” of Boston; Professor 
Odell Shepard and his biography, 
“Pedlar’s Progress,” the life of Bronson 
Alcott in its Concord setting — fon 
these both the subjects and the authors 
belong to New England. Paul Her- 
man Buck, a professor of History at 
Harvard, is a New Englander, too, but 
his prize-winning history, “The Road 
to Reunion,” deals with reconstruction 
in both the North and the South afte 
the Civil War. It is interesting to note 
that three out of four of the above 


The Yankee State of Mind 


works were published by Little, Brown 
& Co. of Boston. 

“New England,” says the Boston 
Transcript, “has every reason to regard 
the awards as an occasion of self-con- 
gratulation. No one need fear that the 
flame of literature does not burn 
brightly among us.” But the Tran- 
script, of course, is a New England 
voice. It is doubtful if the rest of the 
country will be unduly astonished o1 
especially pleased. New England's just 
supposed to be that way. 

As usual, though, the awards give 
promise of starting considerable con- 
troversy. Mordaunt Hall, Boston dra- 
matic critic, recalls that Mr. Wilder's 
play drew scant audiences in Boston, 
running but a week of the scheduled 
fortnight, and that the New York 
Drama Critic Circle placed it a pretty 
poor second to Steinbeck’s “Of Mice 
and Men” as the best play of the year. 
The Boston Herald, “without quib- 
bling” about the award to Buck's 
“Road to Reunion,” wishes, neverthe- 
less, that the Pulitzer committee might 
have honored the Lynds’ “Middletown 
in Transition” instead. The Christian 
Science Monitor damns with faint 
praise when it finds “The Late George 
Apley” “at least a faint improvement 
over ‘Gone With the Wind,” last 
year’s choice. 

And these are but the home-town 
critics, so to speak. 


Summer Folks 


From its humblest hot dog stand to 
its swankiest resort hotel New England 
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is working up steam for the vacation 
-ason. Maine seeks ways to increase its 
$105,000,000 recreational business; 
Vermont girds up its loins for the per- 
ennial battle of the billboards; up in 
New Hampshire the Carroll County 
Independent booms the idea of send- 
ing “a traveling salesman” here, there, 
and everywhere to sell that State; down 
in Massachusetts Martha's Vineyard 
launches a_ red-blooded advertising 
campaign — lower prices to tourists, 
bigger and better parking spaces. And 
so it goes, high pressure all along the 
line. 

But just how much her visitors want 
New England to doll up would seem 
the moot question. Leading newspa- 
pers from Vermont think it all well 
enough to advertise their State, but it 
must be kept unspoiled. Its chief at- 
tractions, they believe, are the old 
rough country roads, the solitude and 
freedom of its hills. Vermonter Sin- 
clair Lewis pictures the ultimate hor- 
ror of “improvement” as a network 
of cement roads 100 feet wide lined 
with filling stations. The Rutland Her- 
ald shudders at the thought that some 
day soon 130,000 acres in the Green 
Mountains may be turned into a na- 
tional park, “bisected by parkways, 
hedged by federal restrictions.” 

“Too much has already been done 
to open up our hills,” is the plaint 
from the Berkshire region. “There's 
hardly a summit that doesn’t have its 
“Tip Top Tavern’ where one may buy 
leather bookmarks and a 
chance to observe through a blurry 


pseudo 


telescope at least three states, four 
mountain ranges, ten lakes, and the 
Empire State Building.” The fact re 
mains, however, that “Tip Top 
Taverns” and the like do right well 
for themselves, whether we like it o1 
not. 


Life and Mrs. Grund 


The illustrations of the birth of a 
baby in an April issue of Life have 
been the center of controversy that is 
still very much alive. As one of the first 
cases of its kind, its outcome is certain 
to make precedent. 

In most New England cities police 
censorship banned the pictures. 
Though Concord, New Hampshire, 
and Rutland, Vermont, officials found 
no objections, few New Hampshire 
citizens had a chance to judge for 
themselves, as the news agency distrib- 
uting the magazine played it safe, and 
removed “the baby pages.” New 
Haven promptly banned the issue and 
as promptly lifted the ban. Boston, 


Pittsfield and Portland banned and 


stuck to their guns. 

That the pictures were not obscene 
“but more appropriate for a medical 
journal than for a popular magazine” 
was, by and large, the attitude of the 
New England press. The Newburyport 
News, however, found cause for re- 
joicing in the “effective protest ‘against 
an experiment’ over the border line of 
decency.” The Concord Monitor, on 
the other hand, decried such “hysteri- 
cal censorship,” while the Boston 
Transcript went a step further in scor- 
ing officials who chose to interpret the 
pictures “as muffled propaganda for 
birth control.” “A dangerous prece- 
dent,” thought the Transcript, for 
might not any picture then be inter- 
preted as propaganda? 

In Pittsfield the Berkshire Eagle 
took issue with the police for banning 
on the grounds of obscenity rather 
than taste, yet allowing the sale of 
what the Eagle considered really sala- 
cious magazines. Eagle readers rushed 
to the fray, popping opinions. To one, 
the pictures appeared embarrassing to 
modest mothers; to another, the ban 
“ignorant and bigoted”; while in the 
opinion of the Rev. Francis E. Foley 
of Pittsfield “the source of such peri- 
odicals was the devil,” and the facts 
they conveyed to be learned by chil- 
dren only through their parents and 
church instruction. A fourth reader 
failed to see why the facts of life might 
not as well be learned “from Life, 
rather than to wait for such light to 
come from hayrides.” 

A curious aftermath of the ban was 
noted by the Eagle’s editor. Recession 
marked the sale of the next issue of 
the magazine. One dealer had a dozen 
copies left on his hands though he had 
always sold out before. Whether this 
showed a natural reader tendency to 
let down after an emotional splurge or 
reader disapproval remained uncer- 
tain. 


New England at the Fair 

New England's exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair will probably be a 
waterfront scene with a 150-foot sail- 
ing vessel moored in a dock with the 
warehouse of an old-time merchant on 
the one side and a group of colonial 
buildings on the other. Outwardly a 
monument to the past, on the vessel 
and within the buildings there will be 
room for exhibits of present-day New 
England. The Manchester Union finds 
the plan laudable from every angle, 
an exhibit distinctive and dignified 





amongst others that will probably be 
bizarre and modern. 

The Hartford Times wonders, on 
the other hand, if “it might appear 
to be as incongruous in such surround- 
ings as evening dress at a baseball 
game.” Portland’s Press Herald finds, 
however, that “so far as Maine is con- 
cerned the grouping of buildings 
around an old square rigger seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate,” and a unit vil- 
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** Just one big happy family” 


lage “most characteristic of New Eng- 
land itself, the only section of the 
country which has six states of such 
age and singleness of purpose.” With 
an eye to Yankee thrift, the Rutland 
Herald sees that the exhibit’s compara- 
tive simplicity will “admit of econo- 
mies in construction” and mainte- 
nance. About $250,000 will be avail- 
able. 

The proposed exhibit and the price, 
says the Concord Monitor, had the 
sanction of the six New England gov- 
ernors meeting with the New England 
Council (acting as general coérdina- 
tor) and commissions from the several 
states. This meeting, states the Moni- 
tor, was just one more evidence “of 
the region coéperating harmoniously 
for the common good.” 


Women’s Rights — and Wrongs 

Just what are women’s rights, any- 
way? New England has had reason to 
do considerable head scratching on 
that subject to date, and is going to 
do a lot more before it’s through, if 
present indications mean anything. 
The question appears to be one in- 
volving puzzling contradictions. 

The Newburyport News tells us that 
a proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, an amendment which 





would give women rights equal in 
every respect to men’s, finds but doubt- 
ful support from thinking women. . 
They fear that if it is left to Congress 
to interpret these rights, they will lose 
the benefit of legislative protection 
hard won over the years. In Massachu- 
setts a bill to permit women to serve 
as jurors has just been defeated, for 
the very good reason that women were 
not sufficiently interested in its pas- 
sage. Being jurors, the ladies decided, 
would be a disagreeable job. But why, 
one Boston paper wants to know, 
shouldn’t women be forced to do jury 
service? They vote, don’t they, and are 
allowed to hold public offices? Why, 
then, should this service be counted 
“a privilege to them, while imposed 
upon mere man as a duty?” Why, in- 
deed? 

The working woman in many in- 
stances competes with men and should 
be subject to as fair a wage scale, if 
you agree with the minimum wage 
codes which have been passed in New 
Hampshire to protect women in in- 
dustries. But the Bay State is less in- 
terested in that problem just now than 
how best to get married women out of 
their jobs to make way for men. One 
of Boston’s largest utility companies 
started the log rolling with an order 
that women employees wed on or after 
May | must resign. Soon after the 
Massachusetts Legislature stood di- 
vided on a bill which would allow only 
those married women whose husbands 
were unable to support them to re- 
main in the State’s employ, while in 
Somerville Mayor Lynch issued an 
edict that would oust all married 
“school marms.” His reason: economy. 
It won't prove economy before we're 
through, said the teachers, promising 
a legal battle that would cost the city 
thousands of dollars. 

The shades of Susan B. Anthony and 
Lucy Stone are on the march again, 
and women are ready to fight for their 
jobs. Their privilege or their right? It’s 
all pretty confusing. 


What About the Bicycle? 


Yes, and what about the bicycle 
rider? Should he be licensed? Should 
he be held as strictly to the rules of the 
road as the motorist? Not satisfied with 
recent defeats of so-called bicycle bills 
that would have made licensing and 
the observance of road rules compul- 
sory to cyclists, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts still want answers to 
those questions. For in Massachusetts 
alone there are over 200,000 “bikes,” 
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and throughout New England the 
number of accidents involving riders 
has shown an appalling increase, the 
great majority of these accidents in- 
volving victims of from 10 to 19 years 
of age. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has concerned itself 
with “the unpredictable actions of the 
boy cyclist” and the hazard to himself 
and motorists on public highways, 
particularly at night. (It is a strange 
fact that lights are used far less reg- 
ularly by cyclists than forty years 
ago.) 

Massachusetts’ Public Work De- 
partment announces a plan by which 
parents, schools and police in various 
cities and towns will coéperate on the 
registering and protecting of the boy 
bicyclist. A registration card will be 
issued to each boy, the front of the card 
to include parental approval as well as 
the rider’s name, address, and tele- 
phone number; the back, a series of 
rules that each rider must know and 
agree to abide by. 

The Portsmouth Herald sees in this 
a big step in the right direction, but 
points to what is already being done in 
many other states, Wisconsin, in par- 
ticular, where there are municipal bi- 
cycle courts for offenders, safety patrols 
and junior bicycle traffic police in each 
school. In that State bicycle accidents 
are on the decline; in Massachusetts 
there were twice as many in 1937 as in 
1935. 


Business Elevator — Going Up 


How badly off is New England busi- 
ness? There are optimistic reports. The 
textile industry at a low does not give 
the whole picture. Down in Springfield 
the Baypath Institute thinks condi- 
tions are far better than last year. The 
Institute ought to know: its job is to 
find openings for youth. Alfred E. 
Gaunt, aggressive president of the 
Smaller (not Small) Business Men’s As- 
sociation of New England, says that 
Yankee business has no intention of 
forming a line to the right in a stam- 
pede after federal cash. The towns of 
Bartlett, Conway and Jackson, New 
Hampshire, report $500,000 new busi- 
ness during the winter. Building in 
Massachusetts showed a 10.5 increase 
in March over the same period a yea 
ago. The big Rutland Fire Clay Com- 
pany in Vermont states that its sales 
are up, and rising. And no isolated 
examples these. 

So in general a Yankee staff reporter 
finds that those businesses which have 
kept up their courage and gone ahead 
with their progressive sales and adver- 





lising campaigns are winning out — 
those too conservative are being left 
behind. 





Hurphy 
WILLIAM B. ROTCH 
Father to Son 


There is a pleasant Yankee tradition 
that the family business is passed on 
from father to son, that this is the rea- 
sonable expectation of all second gen- 
erations. It is an expectation that 
comes true far less often than is gen- 
erally supposed, for father likes to stay 
in harness as long as possible. More 
power to the spirit that keeps him 
there. But the knife cuts two ways: 
son, when he steps in, if he’s had the 
patience to wait around, has long since 
become grooved, grown stale on his 
expectations; he brings no young blood 
to the job. 

It was news then when New Hamp- 
shire papers had occasion to recount a 
different version of this story. The edi- 
torship of the Milford Cabinet, one of 
New Hampshire’s oldest weeklies, has 


The biggest horse in the world, 
weighs 2,500 pounds and only 
6 years old 


been in the same family for six gen- 
erations, five until a few weeks ago 
when the middle-aged editor, William 
B. Rotch, handed over the reins to his 
son Arthur B. Rotch, 22. The elder 
Rotch’s explanation, to quote from 
the Peterborough Transcript: “We've 
been getting deeper and deeper into a 
narrow and rather pleasant rut. Plod- 
ding in a rut is comfortable, but it’s 
a nuisance to people coming up from 
behind who can’t get over and 
around.” 


To make the story perfect, Major 
Rotch does not intend to retire. He 


has bought half interest in the Dart- 
mouth Press — a new road to him, with 
no ruts. 


Biggest Horse in the World 


In this column for April we said that 
the New England farm horse was fast 


disappearing. Sad fact, but true. Now 


here’s some cheering news that may 
help us to forget old Dobbin’s pass- 
ing. 

New England has the biggest horse 
in the world. He’s the particular pride 
of Lyndonville, Vermont, and _ his 
owner, Earle Brown of Burklyn Farms. 
His name is Jerry, and he’s a real giant, 
weighs 2,500 pounds, stands 1814 
hands. A six-year-old gelding, Jerry is 
phenomenally strong and intelligent, 
gentle like all Belgians. And no over- 
grown monstrosity, he faithfully carries 
out the hardest of farm work. 

His owner moved from Minneapolis 
to Vermont a year ago so Jerry, we are 
forced to admit, is a Yankee by force of 
circumstances rather than birth. He's 
here for keeps, though he’s been a 
great traveler. In fairs from coast to 
coast, Jerry has acted as wheel horse in 
a sixteen-horse hitch, and is known to 
thousands. 


Outside of his size there’s only one 
odd thing about Jerry—for a horse. His 
favorite dessert is ice cream cones. 





G .B. Deyett 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
IS NOT TOO LATE 


Ow Puippy’s hand shook as 
he lowered the heavy reading glass and 
surrendered the black-bordered letter 
to his sister across the breakfast table. 
He leaned back in his wheel chair and 
watched her mouth sag in surprise as 
she read, while little pink splotches 
sprang to his cheeks and his breathing 
came light and uneven. 

Yes, old Julius was gone at last, at 
the age of ninety-six. Good old Julius 

leaving him now the oldest gradu- 
ate of Langley University in this Cen- 
tennial year. 

A creeping smile, beginning at the 
corners of his mouth, spread to the 
curly drifts of his white hair as Addie 
looked up to catch his eye. 

“Well, Addie,” he said, his eyes glis- 
tening, “guess I outlasted him, eh? It’s 
my turn now.” 

Addie gathered her faded blue dress- 
ing gown at her throat with one hand 
and removed her glasses with the other 
in that intimidating way she had. 

“Grover Phipps, you’re not thinking 
to go back!” she exploded, her brown 
curl papers quivering as she got up. 
“Not if I know it! A man in your con- 
dition—” 

“My condition! It’s just my legs, Ad- 
die — and with the chair — why, just 
think, I'll be hob-nobbing with mil- 
lionaires, captains of industry, college 
presidents maybe young Burrage 


H. JAMES ROCKEL 


will be there, and maybe — ” he trailed 
off. 

“Maybe what?” 

“Maybe they'll be wantin’ a speech.” 

Addie’s “Humph!” was lost on his 
ears. There was something beatific, re- 





Some will say this gradua- 

_ tion day story should have 

_ been a boy and girl romance. 

We thought so, too— had it 

planned but along came old 
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laxed, and translated about his spirit. 
Somehow, now for the first time in 
years, he felt free of her, strangely care- 
less of what she might think — or Doc- 
tor Brooks, if she summoned him in 
judgment. Now he even had the cour- 
age to face the ghost of his mother, 
whom she so easily raised. The surge 
of rebellion swept away all barriers, 
making him superior to the humbling 
meagerness of the kitchen; to her pam- 
pered cat, Jumbo, sprawled beneath 
the range; even to her insolent canary, 
swinging on its perch. 

“IT should think, Grover Phipps,” 
she was saying, “I should think in your 
condition * 


The jangle of the pull-bell inter- 
rupted. In a few minutes she was back, 
badgered by the affability of a breezy 
young man carrying a large black box. 

“From the Sun-Daily, Mr. Phipps,” 
he smiled. “Like to run your picture 
with a little write-up of your days at 
Langley. You know, a little I-remem- 
ber-when story.” 

“You see, I told you!” 
tilting back his head. 

“We want your picture, too, Ma- 
dame,” the fellow continued, flashing 
his charm. 

While with feigned reluctance Ad- 
die went to her room to remove the 
curl papers, Old Phippy pictured the 
Langley College of the middle sixties. 

“Well, young feller, you wouldn't 
know those days — wood-burnin’ en- 
gines, livery horses, cane-rushes, squirt- 
gun riots, beard-growing contests — 
and many an oyster bake in the old col- 
lege grate! We studied by lamps, 
fought bed bugs, and left off bathing in 
winter. But we sure raised Cain! Par- 
ties in the town tavern — why, once the 
Psi Chi’s got ‘slewed’ and they fined 
“em two dollars a head and made ‘em 
do a five hundred word piece on 
demon rum—all in the Latin of 
Vergil, mind you!” 

“Pretty wild and woolly, eh?” the re- 
porter cut in. “Now will you tell me 
something about yourself — college 
honors, business career and so on?” 

Old Phippy brushed a few toast 
crumbs off his dressing gown. 

“Hum, guess I was run-of-the-mill.” 

“Oh, just one or two items. Any 
teams you made, prizes — that sort of 
thing.” 

Old Phipps’ eyes went round the 
room. 

“Well, I kept the scores on the bowl- 
ing team. We had a cracker-jack club, 
too! They give me a small letter L 
for it 

“Good. In any pranks, riots?” 

“Well, I was there when they stole 
the clapper out of the old chapel bell 
April Fool’s Day!” 

The reporter laughed. 

“And what was your business after 
graduation?” 

“With Burrage and Burrage, metal 
products, over fifty years. Hardly 
missed a day! You see, old J. W. Bur- 
rage that was—well, he graduated 
with me. Son gave a half-million to 
the college last Fall. I used to help old 
J. W. with Tacitus. Born hell-raiser, 
he was!” 

College 
smiled. 

“Yep! He started me in as time- 
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checker. That was in the days before 
they got those punch clocks and ef- 
ficiency bees in their bonnets.” 

“Time-checker, eh? What then?” 

“Well, I just stayed on .” A lit- 
tle of the light faded from Phippy’s 
eyes for a minute. Then his voice ral- 
lied and he succeeded in meeting the 
reporter's look. “Of course, come time, 
they took on more men. Got me a 
young feller for a helper — he’s second 
vice-president right now. ‘Took a lot of 
work off my hands—had a lot of 
ginger in him, too!” 

“And you were with Burrage the 
whole fifty years, Mr. Phipps, I take it.” 

Phippy’s hand went slowly to his 
vest pocket and took out a heavy gold 
watch. He opened the back of it. 

“They gave me this when I left,” he 
said, tendering it carefully. “Eyes went 
back on me.” 

The reporter read the ornate in- 
scription: “To Phippy — may this al- 
ways keep time, too!” 

“Nice, eh?” Phippy said, his voice 
catching uncertainly. 

He waited for the reporter's delayed 
smile. 

Just then Addie appeared in bright 
gingham, ready for the pictures. 

All that week Phippy told his story. 
Reporters from metropolitan dailies 
and young men representing Langley 
listened to his words as no one had eve 
listened before. Many little half-forgot- 
ten things returned to him. He told 
them of the towering bonfire of tavern 
barrels that licked the dark skies the 
day the news came of Lee’s surrender. 
He remembered snatches of that 
night's wild oratory, the speeches that 
out-did anything of Ward Beecher on 
Ellery Channing at their best. He re- 
told the story of the campus ghost — 
how old Mort Banning’s bull got its 
head tangled in a clothesline sheet one 
evening and chased grumpy old Prexy 
Cranston into Mullet’s Pond. 

By ‘Thursday, graduation § day, 
Phippy had whetted himself up to a 
fine edge. He dressed early and sat 
eying himself before the large wall 
mirror Addie held —eyed the carna- 
tion in his buttonhole, his shiny, new- 
pressed suit and freshly blackened 
shoes. 

“Pretty spruce for an old timer, eh, 
Addie?” he chuckled. 

“Guess you know, Grover Phipps,” 
she said firmly, “I think you are out of 
your head!” 

“Tut-tut!” Phippy said, cutting her 
off as he had been doing all week. 

When at last they came for him, they 
wheeled him out to the grey limousine, 


blindingly elegant in the sun. Addie 
followed with her Boston bag, raincoat 
and rubbers, though the sky was as 
blue as baby ribbon. 

After the long ride and the lunch at 
the new Hayward Hotel, they took 
them to the "97 Gate. Addie was to 
leave him there. 

“Tl be right down in the first row,” 
she said, “if you need me — and here 
are some smelling salts if you feel 
faint.” 

“Humph! Won't 


salts! 


Smelling 


need any of them!” he said, waving 
her off. 

“You're going to take this bottle, 
Grover Phipps!” she said through 


tight lips, “and keep it handy!” she 
added, thrusting it into his pocket. 

He smiled at her fears as they 
wheeled him in past the porticoes of 
the library, but his heart beat quick 
ened. Smelling salts! he kept saying to 
himself — smelling salts, indeed! 

He eyed Hartley Hall, gay with blue 
and white bunting; ivy-covered Leslie 
Dorm; the red-granite figure of 
Founder Langley, still 
chipped, no doubt. They guided him 
to the head of the waiting line, while 
the band music rose and fell at a dis 
tance and silk hats all about caught 
the sun in disks of wheeling gold. 
Portly dignitaries in red and purple 
tufted robes and hats with golden tas 


his nose 


sels, the Governor among them, chat 
ted in rich, formal voices. 

His old heart quaked a little, but he 
was glad. The President came up and 
shook his hand, and one by 
members of the Board of 


one the 
Trustees and 
the Class Marshall followed. Even the 
Governor, a New-Deal Democrat and 
Phippy’s pet hate, rested his fat hand 
on the back of his chair while photog- 
raphers “shot” them from every angle. 
Wait until Addie sees this, he thought 
— just wait! Me and Governor Blaney, 
getting chummy-like! 
But the exaltation was short-lived, 
suddenly he 


for the familiar 


Burrage at his 


heard 
Richard K. 


voice of 


side, his words clinking together like 





pieces of cold metal. 

“Well, Phippy quite unex- 
pected! surprise for us all. . 
to think of your being here,” he was 
saying. And so on, and on, his office 
voice. 

Phippy didn’t catch it all. His heart 
was lost in panic. He looked slowly 
into the double-lensed glasses of old 
J. W.’s son. His mind shifted from the 
scene — to the words Richard had last 
spoken when he'd let him go, right 
after that efhciency expert had made a 
check of his records: “Well, Phippy, 
you're getting pretty old .. . a long 
time young needed . . 
young men coming along . . .” 

Ihe words had been all right, but 
they never said what lay behind them, 
nor did the thick glasses reveal the 
eves. 


blood 


“It's a nice day,” Burrage was saying 
now, going off the 
“Nice day for it.” 


with Governor. 

Phippy, watching him go, did not 
hear the word “Rea-dy!” go relaying 
down the line, but he felt them push 
ing him forward, just behind the digni- 
taries on the march to Lyceum Quad- 
rangle. 

His head was light, his knees trem 
bled now. He felt lost, estranged, a 
symbol, a curio piece. He groped for 
the little bottle in his coat pocket. It 
was good to know it was there. 

As he the enclosure, he 
looked eagerly for Addie’s face, but he 
didn't her His 
sank, but he vaguely and 
gripped the arms of his chair as they 


entered 


see anywhere. heart 


smiled 


carried him up the steps and placed 
him at one end of the platform, not 
far from Burrage’s chair. 

He looked away quickly from him 
into the ranked faces before him, trv 
ing to master the fright that swept over 
him. His left hand rested in his pocket 
on the small bottle of salts, while now 
and again his lips moved as he said to 
himself the first lines of his memorized 


(Continued on page 47) 
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BOSTON, MARKET 
GARDEN OF THE EAST 


"T sene ASPARAGUS green the 
length of the stalk, carrots that give a 
thirty per cent greater yield than for- 
merly, tomatoes unprecedentedly rich 
in vitamins. These are but a few exam- 
ples of improved vegetable varieties 
that plant breeding in Massachusetts 
has made possible to market gardeners 
the country over. Boston, or to be ex- 
act, the experimental field station at 
Waltham, is the center of this remarka- 
ble but little heralded industry, the 
credit for which goes chiefly to a group 
of local growers, the Boston Market 
Gardeners Association. 

These achievements in practical re- 
search mark the latest and perhaps the 
most important chapter in the story of 
this unique organization and of the 
Massachusetts vegetable growing in- 
dustry, a story that goes back more 
than fifty years to the time when the 
Boston region was known as the mar- 
ket garden of the east. Men got rich 
out of growing things in those days. 
Prosperity and produce went hand in 
hand. Let’s pause for a moment and 
look at the picture. 

From Arlington’s miraculous green- 
houses (the first in America) a steady 
stream of cucumbers, tomatoes, let- 


By B. M. RICE 


tuce, as well as field vegetables in sea- 
son flowed to most of the large eastern 
cities and as far west as the Mississippi. 
It was nothing unusual for each of the 
really big fellows like the Wyman 
brothers, Daniel and Franklin, and 
W. W. Rawson to send, in twenty-four 
hours, a dozen truck loads (as many as 
two hundred boxes to the load) into 
gloomy old Faneuil Hall Market. 
There, through the short summer 
night, sales would be transacted by the 
intermittent flickering of brimstone 
matches, the only lights in the market. 
Many the grower who from the pro- 
ceeds of a single evening's load paid for 
the solid hand-made farm wagon that 
had cost him $200 that morning. 

The industry was big business and 
advertised itself accordingly. Rawson’s 
pictorial map of his house and farms 
in 1884, with their sweeping fields and 
endless rows of barns and packing 
sheds, has a truly epic exaggeration. 
Half the county, to believe that pic- 
ture, could have wintered on Mr. Raw- 
son’s verandah, and you could have 
lost a township in one corner of his 
vegetable patch. 

Not until 1887, when the Knights 
of Labor, organized in Pennsylvania 





No, this isn’t an audience shot at the 

Dempsey-Firpo bout. These men are food 

buyers at the Boston market, just giving the 
auctioneer a break 


mills, spread their agitation up the At- 
lantic coast and caused a strike among 
the Arlington field laborers, did the 
growers’ prosperity hit a snag. And 
then it appeared but a temporary 
thing, for they acted with dispatch, 
formed the association mentioned 
above, and broke the strike before it 
had fairly started. Presently all was 
serene again, and it is possible the 
young organization might have “died 
aborning” had it not been for a second 
and even greater emergency close upon 
the heels of the first. 

It had long been customary for the 
thrifty grower to have his wagons, re- 
turning empty from the market, call 
around at the livery stables and horse- 
car barns and fill up with loads of sta- 
ble dressing, then continue on to the 
farm lands via Cambridge or Newton. 
Their patrician noses, always offended 
by this practice, these towns at last 
voted ordinances forbidding it en- 
tirely. To a man the association met 
the challenge and the ordinances were 
eventually rescinded. The wagons 
might pass as before with the one stipu- 
lation: that their loads be well-covered 
with tarpaulins. Since that potent inci- 
dent the history of the association has 
paralleled that of the industry from 
which it sprung. 

Within the last twenty years there 
has been a definite tie-up between it 
and the State’s agricultural policy, for 
the association has not been alone in 
working for the market gardener. One 
of the busiest departments at the 
Massachusetts State College had long 
concerned itself with research in mar- 
ket garden problems. But this research 
was carried out at Ambherst, some 
ninety miles west of the central garden- 
ing area. And that wasn’t logical. So in 
1916 the association brought about the 
passage of legislation to provide funds 
for the establishment of an experimen- 
tal station at Lexington, later, in 1923, 
moved to a more favorable location 
at Waltham. Here today the group 
guides, as well as supports, research 
that will help the market gardener, 
while state and federal funds support 
experimental work that will benefit all 
other growers. 

Practical is the word for all the work 
carried out at the field station, and 
that is especially applicable to the 
methods used in research for the vege- 
table growing industry. Once a month 
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an advisory committee of twelve mem- 
bers of the Gardeners Association meet 
with the station staff to discuss the 
lines along which the work will be car- 
ried out. Such research is helpful not 
only to the local industry but to all 
market farmers in the country — and 
the association means that it shall 
be so. 

In this larger aim it has been phe- 
nomenally successful, as is testified by 
the varieties of vegetables improved at 
the Waltham station and now nation- 
ally grown. The new Hutchinson car- 
rot and the Forcing tomato, so high in 
vitamins, have already been spoken of. 
The Waltham Beauty pepper, Wal- 
tham Scarlet shell bean, and Bel-May 
lettuce (combining the virtues, with- 
out the mildew, of the Belmont and 
the May King) are others. At present 
work progresses to develop finer strains 
of beets, squash, and celery. The cost 
in time, in patience, in ingenuity (not 
to mention cash) that goes to perfect- 
ing such new varieties has been repaid 
a hundredfold. There is ample proof 
that it has meant money to the pockets 
of all growers everywhere who have 
used them, and has definitely estab- 
lished the Boston area as one of the 
great agricultural research centers of 
the country. 

The story of the development of the 
Hutchinson carrot is typical of what 
is going on at Waltham. Ten bushels 
of fine roots were selected from a field 
of approximately 1,000 bushels of the 
old Danvers Half-Long variety, and 
from these a final selection made of 
the ten best carrots, foundation stock 
for the improved strain to come. In- 
creased and perfected, this stock was 
then sent west to a climate drier than 
New England's at the time of harvest, 
thus assuring an abundance of seed. 
Harvested, this seed journeyed back 
east and was put on the market, the 
proceeds paying the cost of the whole 
experiment. 


Truck growers prepare the soil with care 
before planting for the Boston market. 
Here you see them setting out the plants 

Arthur Griffin 





The Boston Market Gardeners As- 
sociation is the oldest organization of 
vegetable growers in the country and 
the only one in New England. But 
these facts prove little by themselves. 
The important point is that it is 
strong because it offers a really practi- 
cal service, not only to its own mem- 
bers, but to farmers everywhere. Its job 
is to lead and to coéperate, though it 
is not to be confused with a coépera- 
tive business. Its members market their 
produce individually. However, the as- 
sociation does concern itself with bet- 
ter marketing facilities. Two years ago, 
because of the crowded conditions at 
the Boston Market, it organized the 
New Market in Cambridge. Growers 
have found that, whereas the sale of 
produce was often an all-night affair 
in the Boston center, here it is but a 
matter of a few hours in the early 
evening. 

Since the long ago legal battle 
with Cambridge and Newton over the 
growers’ right to cart what they would 
through their streets, one of the chief 
purposes of the group has been to pre- 
vent legislation unfair to the industry. 
It has always had at least one member 
in the Massachusetts general court, 
sends delegates to the New England 
Council and all agricultural meetings 
in the east, particularly those in New 
York. 

It goes on the air daily, co6perating 
with the State Department of Agricul- 
ture to broadcast the wholesale prod- 
uce report. And since in the labora- 
tories at the field station it follows the 
growth of all unpleasant looking 
blights, scales, mildews, and other ills 
that green things are heir to, it broad- 
casts when the time (and that means 
the exact day) is ripe to attack each of 
these. But farmers may bring their 
problems directly to the station if they 
wish, and hundreds of them do. The 
hot-house lettuce grower, who, with a 
crop of fine heads maturing and prices 
soaring, finds his crop suddenly at- 
tacked by snap root, may come in 
pronto to find out what is to be done 
about it. Or just an every day farmer 
who, tired of raising so-so potatoes 
year after year may present the expert 
with a sample of his soil for analysis. 

All along the line the organization 
is concerned with realities, and never 
loses sight of the fact that its chief job 
is to keep the local market grower in 
the market. For times have changed 
since the old Arlington days when 
Rawson-raised vegetables found their 
way to Philadelphia, Buffalo, and New 
York. These outside markets have long 
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At the Boston market, four a.m. starts 

the bidding. Note that Oregon gets its 

show, too, while New England farmers and 
farms turn to industry and recreation 


since been closed to the Massachusetts 
grower, and there is scarcely a vege- 
table that he raises which does not, at 
most seasons, find some competition 
from other sections of the country. 

The tables are exactly reversed to 
what they were in the prosperous 
eighties. Boston has become an impor- 
tant terminal for out-of-state produce, 
from two hundred to four hundred 
carloads entering daily. Much of this, 
to be sure, is redistributed well away 
from the Boston area, but the fact re- 
mains that nothing that is grown in 
that region finds its way out. 

Far cry though it may be back to the 
summer of '87 when a handful of la- 
borers had the temerity to strike in the 
Arlington fields and get promptly 
squelched for their pains, yet the inci- 
dent has an ironical twist in the light 
of the present. Today the Bay State 
market grower must pay his labor far 
higher wages than do competitive 
growers from other parts of the coun- 
try. Wages in Massachusetts, even fo 
farm labor, are not set to an agricul- 
tural scale, as in states that are solely 
agricultural. In the Bay State the mills 
and factories set the scale. So this dif- 
ferential between eastern wages and 
those in the south and west about off- 
set the cost, to these sections, of ship- 
ping to Boston. 

Another differential formerly in 
favor of the Massachusetts grower is 
fast disappearing, since it is no longer 
true that local produce is necessarily 
fresher than that from the outside. Re- 
frigerated cars have taken care of that. 
But there is yet one more factor that 
militates against the local produce 
man. His seasons have been taken away 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A HOUSE ON THE MAINE SHORE 


By JOHN SCHAFFNER, 3rd 


My house is black instead of red against the sky 
where the land drops, where the evening apple trees 
are old now that their leaves are gone from them. 


A square black house with golden panes for the sunset 
glowing content to the west: the sun at least 
will not desert this land; the sun too must return. 


I know that the sea is gray there at the field’s end 

where the land drops; beyond my house, I know — not from sight, 

not sound, or even smell — that there a presence waits my home-coming 
and that there is the last companion. 
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SUMMER THEATERS 


ARE FOR SUMMER PEOPLE 


a forty or forty-five 
theaters, it is estimated, will operate 
in New England this summer. Of this 
number, at least five or six will be new 
organizations. The plays to be pre- 
sented, will be, for the most part, 
Broadway successes of the past winter, 
while some will be try-outs, angling for 
possible Broadway success next winter. 
As usual guest stars will appear here, 
there and everywhere, and the enter- 
tainment value, according to those 
who study the summer theater situa- 
tion, will very likely be even higher 
than it has been in the past. 

Most summer theater managers are 
frank to admit that they cater pri- 
marily to the summer residents, and 
this season will be no exception. As in 
the past, local people will be invited 
to become season subscribers, but the 
real subscription campaigns will be 
made among the summer people. Man- 
agers admit quite frankly that the 
whole proposition, so far as they are 
concerned, is dedicated to the Broad- 
way audience away from home. The 
new books, the new magazines, the new 
movies follow New York to the coun- 
try, they say, so why shouldn't the play? 
According to patrons and actors alike, 
that attitude is well taken. Both have 
profited immeasurably. The length of 
the actor’s working season has been ex- 
tended considerably, and one more 
attraction has been added to the 
patron’s vacation period. 

It is, of course, impossible to put in 
round figures the amount of money 
that managers make during a summer 
season. According to some, it is seldom 
very much, though obviously no man 
will return year after year for nothing. 

Summer theaters fall into two 
classes: the strictly professional, and 
the hobby. The latter class includes for 
the most part only those who want to 
do something for “art,” or those who 
want to do something for themselves — 
to wit: occupy their time. Audience, to 
the hobbyists, is of secondary impor- 
tance, and few, if any, know how to 
get one. 

This is an extreme attitude, of 
course, and how these companies con- 
tinue from year to year is one of the 
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mysteries of the theatrical profession. 
Obviously there is an angel somewhere 
in the offing — either a new one who 
appears every summer or one who can 
stand the drain indefinitely. The hob- 
byists pay their bills as a general thing, 
and when a company does fold up, the 
feeling of tradesmen and patrons alike 
is one of regret. The hobbyists are 
often student groups — bunches of col- 
lege boys and girls who have had some 
training in college theater-workshops. 

Part of every hobbyist summer thea- 
ter is the acting school. In these the 
tuition is often high, but few students 
could spend so pleasant a summer else- 
where for the same money. 

Hobby theater plays are sometimes 
good, and often terrible; but the hobby 
producers are very serious about what 
they are doing and their mistakes are 
made with the best intentions. The 
hobby producers believe they have a 
great work to do, and most of them put 
in tremendous hours doing it. 

The professionals, however, are not 
running any theater anywhere, much 
less in the woods, for fun. This is a 
business with them and it has to pay 
somehow; if it doesn't, they'll be gone 
by daybreak. 

As with the hobbyists, the profes- 
sionals make a great deal of the acting 
school. They know that at times it can 
be a reliable income standby. Here 
again boys and girls pay well for the 
privilege of learning their theatrical 
P’s and Q’s under professional guid- 
ance. And their parents and their 
friends are often good customers for 
tickets. 

Booth and Modjeska would stand 
aghast at what is said to be necessary 
in theatrical training today — prac- 
tically everything from eurythmics to 
eugenics. A casual visit to one of these 
schools of a summer afternoon is quite 
an experience. On the barn floor, for 
instance, three or four potential Ro- 
meos are being taught how to caress a 
rose in the traditional Montague man- 
ner. Back of the barn eight or ten 
comely maidens, bare of foot and ma- 
hogany of brow, stalk to and fro in a 
hayfield. For some reason best known 
to the directors themselves they must 


do this with dictionaries balanced on 
their heads. 


Some of the plays in summer thea- 
ters this year will be try-outs. This, of 
course, has been the policy for several 
years. A summer manager can stage a 
play much less expensively than it can 
be put together in Manhattan. And it 
will try-out before an audience where 
it is; whereas the New York produc- 
tion usually must venture its fortunes 
in Boston or New Haven - 
sive proposition at best. 

Staging a play in a summer theater 
costs about a tenth of what it would on 
Broadway. Authors sometimes offer 
their plays to summer producers free 
of royalty so that they themselves can 
see what they look like across foot- 
lights, and then make whatever 
changes appear necessary; a Broadway 
star may appear for nothing, in order 
that she may wrestle with her fall ve- 
hicle more or less undisturbed. 

The summer season runs from about 
the first of July to the middle of Sep- 
tember, and an average of ten plays is 
given during that time, two of them 
generally student productions. After 
Labor Day there is less money lying 


an expen- 


around the resorts, so most producers 
begin to cut expenses the last week in 
August. The more expensive members 
of the company are allowed to depart, 
and scenery is set up and taken down 
nightly by a skeleton crew. 

I'he question has been asked, “Why 
don’t some of these summer companies 
stay? Why can’t we have them the year 
around?” Of course, this is most often 
asked by the year-rounders. 

‘There isn’t a town or city in New 
England today that will support a resi- 
dent winter company. A recent stock 
company in the Copley Theater in 
Boston, it is said, lost in the vicinity of 
$30,000. Bearing in mind that it is 
claimed Eben Jordan sank some three 
millions in the old Boston Opera Com- 
pany and that one other stock company 
of quite literary intentions dropped 
$60,000 in its few fatal years of exist- 
ence, it appears more or less certain 
that in such precarious times as these, 
when moving picture and radio com- 
petition is at its height, any manager 
who tries an all-year engagement is the 
prince of gamblers. 

In the opinion of many, the advent 
of the summer theater was the finest 
thing that could have happened to 
New England. Some of the best 
equipped summer acting companies in 
the country are in our very dooryards. 
Be it only for a month or two, what is 
there to prevent our enjoying them? 









BOUNDED ON THE NORTH 


BY BROTHER JIM 


Goon BOUNDARIES make 
good neighbors, but the question is: 
how to make good boundaries? The 
problem of relocating property lines in 
northern New England is a trouble- 
some one peculiar to this section. 

The title to your land depends on 
your deed, and most deed descriptions 
in northern New England today, as for 
the last hundred years, are a combina- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland, crystal- 
gazing and a Boy Scout treasure hunt. 

One deed in Vermont reads, 
“Bounded on the North by Brother 
Jim, on the West by Brother Bill, on 
the South by Sister Sal and on the East 
by Mother.” 

More definite is this one, “Com- 
mencing at a knot hole in the board 
fence, thence southerly to the middle 
of the well, thence westerly to the spot 
on the shore of the pond where the 
brown cow found the black calf, and 
so on around the lot.” 

Another description starts from “a 
hole in the ice.” But where are the 
snows of yesteryear? 

It is this sort of thing that turns a 
surveyor’s hair prematurely gray. You 
look up the deeds of your abutters and 
they bound their land by yours, and 
there you are — nowhere — and won- 
dering where your land is. 

I started pulling a Gunter’s chain 
over the Vermont hills at the age of 
fourteen, and then worked with survey 
parties for the International Paper 
Company in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. Boundary cases are often arising 
in my law practice, and it is my opin- 
ion that the average timberland ownei 
knows less about his boundaries than 
he does about the League of Nations. 

This is pretty bewildering to the city 
man who comes to buy a farm. He ex- 
pects to be shown the boundaries but 
as often as not the vendor merely gives 
a general wave of his hand at the hori- 
zon for one corner and murmurs some- 
thing vague about another corner 
being yonder by a birch clump in the 
swamp. If the buyer takes a deed with 
no definite bounds he is likely to learn 
that his hired man has been cutting off 
some of neighbor Smith’s woodlot. 

When the early settlers moved into 
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newly-granted townships they sur- 
veyed the land into lots which they 
numbered and classified. Of course, 
these early surveys were rather slack 
and extremely generous, but on the 
whole solid and understandable. As 
time went on, people dropped the cus- 
tom of conveying their lots by number, 
range and division, with measure- 
ments, courses and definite corners, 
and began the hellish practice of de- 
scribing a perfectly good line of North 
10 degrees East 160 rods as “the line 
against land of Bill Smith.” 

Almost all deeds, fortunately, have 
been properly recorded and when you 
get back into the old ones you can 
make progress. You must, however, 
supplement these by the Proprietors’ 
Records, which give the definite meas- 
urements and courses of all the origi- 
nal lots, the town history and the old 
original map of the town if it hasn’t 
been lost. 

In the woods the difficulty of locat- 
ing old bounds becomes even more 


painfully appar- 
ent. The ever- 
deepening forest 


is reclaiming large 
sections of north- 
ern New England. 
Old highways re- 
ferred to in deeds 
by names un- 
known to us to- 
day are only gul- 
lied trails winding 
over the wooded 
hills between cel- 
lar holes which 
stare bleakly at 
you through the 
trees. Of many 
houses not even a 
rotten board remains. Back in the 
woods stand heaps of stones, mute tes- 
timony of a former mowing. 

In Stratton, Vermont, I have seen a 
graveyard from which two heavy crops 
of pulpwood have been cut. An old 
man there in 1921 told me of another 
cemetery in that town which was com- 
pletely “lost.” The cellar holes of 
school houses, of town halls, of 
churches in the deep woods are ail 








quiet with the awful silence of places 
where people have once lived. Several 
times while running lines in the forest 
I have seen a scythe hung in the crotch 
of a tree—and the tree growing 
around it — hung there by some farmer 
who will return for it no more, who 
has himself vanished into the twilight 
of a story that is told. 

Not only the growth of the woods 
but the cutting of them proves an ob- 
stacle to relocating old lines, for lum- 
bermen show a magnificent disregard 
for marked line-trees. A line spotted 
through woods now slash is truly gone 
with the wind. 

When the country was new, the early 
surveyors spotted lines well; that is, 
they plainly blazed the trees. Finding 
these old spots furnishes a thrill for the 
surveyor today but it is a highly spe- 
cialized art and one not taught in 
engineering schools. The healing tree 
grows over these blazes until in time 
only a slight scar is discernible to the 
practiced eye. 

That veteran woodsman and sur- 
veyor, A. D. Teare of Berlin, New 
Hampshire, now deceased, with whom 
I first worked, found and chopped out 
a spot in Marlow on one of the first 
lines ever run in New Hampshire — 
the old Masonian curved line. Of great 
historical interest, bounding the grant 
made to John Mason by the Council of 
Plymouth in 1629, it was not actually 
surveyed until 
1751 when Joseph 
Blanchard, 21, 
started with his 
crew at the Prov- 
ince line, at what 
is now the south- 
west corner of 
Fitzwilliam, and 
ran the famous 
curve into the 
wilderness. The 
Masonian line is 
now the bound- 
ary of thirty New 
Hampshire towns 
and three coun- 
ties. As first run it 
went to the west 
of Monadnock and Sunapee Moun- 
tains, crossed Sunapee Lake at Great 
Island and so on to Newfound Lake. 

Two of Blanchard’s crew, Jonathan 
Farwell and John Kendall, would have 
been mighty pleased at a surveyor 
finding one of the old spots at this late 
date, for they were pretty put out by 
aspersions cast on their work as may 
be seen by their deposition dated 
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BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 1938 


| LAWRENCE SHEEHAN 
was the hrst looper. He was sixteen 
years old, back in 1925, a daredevil kid 
with a nice grin. His own mother said 
he was a good boy, when the officers 
finally took him to the reformatory. 
But he set a style which has baffled po- 
lice for thirteen years, and still poses 
a sad problem unsolved by the city 
fathers of Boston. 

Jimmie Sheehan knew the topogra- 
phy of Charlestown by heart. The dis- 
trict is a peninsula, or used to be, 
bounded by the marshes of the Charles 
and the Mystic Rivers. Three main 
thoroughfares traverse its length. One 
is Main Street, where the Elevated 
runs. The middle one is Bunker Hill 
Street, which goes from the Navy 
Yard, passes under the shadow of the 
battle monument, goes straight ove 
the hill and comes into Main Street 
near Sullivan Square. The third street 
is Medford, which circles along the 
Mystic River waterfront from the 
Navy Yard to a junction with Main 
and Bunker Hill Streets. These three 
are the long streets, but they are criss- 
crossed by many intersecting ways. 

Jimmie Sheehan used to misappro- 
priate automobiles. One day, for a 
thrill, he drove one up over Bunker 
Hill Street just as fast as it would go. 
That was somewhere between sixty 
and seventy-five miles an hour, ma 
chines being what they were then. 

A good many of the 40,000 inhabi- 
tants of Charlestown turned out to see 
the fun. They cheered. Encouraged, 
Jimmie turned around and came back 
again, making the “loop” around Med- 
ford Street to get back to his starting 
point. 

The crowd grew larger. Jimmie 
swept around the course time and 
again, horn blowing and cutout open. 
People could hear him coming for 
blocks. Everybody got out of his way. 
As Jimmie flashed by, the spectators 
caught a glimpse of a youthful, grin- 
ning face. He could drive, too, for he 
never had an accident, despite the 
chances he took. 

Everybody cheered — that is, every- 
body but the police. The cops, natu- 
rally, tried to catch him. They soon 
found that their motorcycles couldn't 
go fast enough over the cobblestones 
to catch Jimmie. When policemen 
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stood in the street and waved at him, 
he laughed and stepped on the gas. 
They fired whole volleys of shots at 
him, but they didn’t aim for his body 
and they didn’t hit anything. 

Then Jimmie began calling up the 
police station in advance, telling when 
he was going to perform. That stunt 
drove the police bughouse, because he 
usually made good. Word always 
spread through Charlestown when 
Jimmie was going to loop, and parade- 
size crowds always gathered to watch 
and cheer. 

The story of Jimmie’s exploits is a 
long one. One night the police chased 
him in an automobile all the way to 
East Boston, where he lost them in the 
side streets. As the baffled cops drove 
back to Charlestown, Jimmie turned 
and trailed them, fifteen feet behind 
them. As the police neared Charles- 
town Jimmie cut out of line, pulled up 
abreast of the cops, gave them an imp 
ish grin and kicked the gas. They never 
did catch him, while he was in an auto 
mobile. He turned corners on two 
wheels, took chances, 
braved bullets and never crashed. 

Naturally, the police finally nabbed 
him. They found him in bed and took 
him to court. They threw the book at 
him, as the saying is, and he went first 
to the Shirley School and later to Con 
cord Reformatory. From time to time 
since his release he has been heard 


hair-raising 


from, but his present whereabouts are 
a matter of rumor only. 

Ihe thing about Jimmie Sheehan 
was that he set the fashion. Since April, 
1925, when he made his last loop, at 
least one thousand Charlestown boys 
have made that wild trip, either as 
drivers or passengers in stolen automo 
biles. A few weeks ago Mayor Maurice 
J. Tobin said that ninety boys have 
been sent away for this offense in the 
past seven years. 

Nor have all of Jimmie Sheehan's 
successors possessed his skill. Seven pei 
sons have been killed in accidents di 
rectly due to looping. Others have been 
crippled and injured. Court officials in 
Charlestown expect from thirty to fifty 
loopers to appear before the judge 
each year. 

rhis Spring Mayor Tobin made a 
determined effort to stop the practice. 
He had built three “pits” in Bunker 


Hill Street, depressions eight inches 
deep beneath the car tracks, which left 
a space of just eight feet six inches on 
each side of the tracks, between the 
sidewalk and the reservation. But the 
night the first pit was finished, a looper 
went through the narrow space at be- 
tween forty-five and fifty miles an hour. 
There was just one more hazard on the 
course, that was all. 

Nobody has known how to stop the 
looping. A long time ago police re- 
ceived orders not to shoot, because mis 
appropriation of an automobile is not 
considered an offense worthy of shoot- 
ing. Once a big leather strap, studded 
with spikes, was made. But a police of 
ficer was killed while trying to throw 
it across the road in front of a speeder. 
\ day or two later, it’s true, a weeping 
boy of nineteen was arrested and 
started on his way to prison, but the 
spiked belt was abandoned. 

Clergymen have preached against 
looping, police have been concen- 
trated, civic bodies have passed resolu 
tions and vigilance societies have been 
formed. One result of their efforts is 
that people no longer cheer the loop- 
ers. But they still cry, “Here he comes!” 
and swarm to the sidewalks, and there 
are still many persons who won't 
identify speeders for the police. 

Charlestown people say that girls 
have been passengers in some of these 
looping automobiles. One girl, ar- 
rested with a boy after a chase, asserted 
that she had been driving. Jimmy Shee 
han used to say, “I did it for a thrill.” 
No doubt the girls felt the same way 
about it. 

rhe example of the Charlestown 
loopers fired boys in other parts of the 
city. In South Boston was formed, two 
or three years ago, the “Dripping Dag 
gers” gang — boys between sixteen and 
twenty years of age. As an initiation, 
each prospective member of the “Dag- 
gers” had to steal an automobile and 
drive it through the streets at eighty 
miles an hour. A series of tragic acci- 
dents led to the breakup of this outfit. 

But the loopers keep on their way in 
Charlestown, despite three-year sen 
tences to the Reformatory and despite 
seven horrible deaths. Nobody knows 
just why the boys do it, unless it is the 
desire for the “thrill.” Occasionally a 
young man loops at ninety miles an 
hour, because cars are faster now. 
Sometimes it’s a drunken young man 
one youth was arrested after a crash 
because he was too intoxicated to run 
— but more often it’s a seventeen-year- 
old boy, drunk only on recklessness. 

(Continued on page 32) 





My LIFE as a Yankee began 
in jail, one of the most homelike and 
welcoming jails I have ever known. 
The formal name is the Windham 
County Hotel. But the letterhead reads 
“County Jail.” It’s a grayish, brick 
building that fronts the far spreading 
village green of Newfane, still county 
seat of Vermont’s Windham County. 

The old white grandly-pillared court 
house is Newfane’s show place. But the 
jail is its social laboratory and official 
landmark. A century ago the village 
had a couple of thousand people and 
dreamed of citydom. Naturally a big 
town would require a big jail. Trouble 
was that the town stopped growing. 
Population waned to a few hundred. 
There weren’t enough people to fill the 
town and not nearly enough wrong- 
doers to fill the jail. 

So part of the jail became a hotel, 
and now the hostelry percentage has 
climbed to about three fourths. Now- 
adays only the west quarter of the 
building keeps steel bars, the age-old 
trade-mark of the jug. The building 
stays public property. But by slow evo- 
lution the successive jailers have be- 
come innkeepers. ‘True, they pay no 
taxes or rental and they contract with 
the county to feed and attend the per- 
ennial crop of prisoners. 

During the great Yankee age of 
horses and buggies and derbied drum- 
mers with tin sample cases, the county 
house came to shelter a diverse congre- 
gation of jailbirds and roadbirds, sepa- 
rated only by a thin plastered par- 
tition. 

Slowly but discernibly it became a 
stronghold of room-and-board democ- 
racy. Iron bars and brick walls can 
make a prison. But in this particular 
instance they haven't and don’t. Pro- 
prietorship of a hotel teaches a jailer 
the nicer gestures in human relations 
and at this particular hotel prisoner 
life becomes more and more compara- 
ble to the life of the paying guest. For 
victuals are victuals, empty bellies are 
empty bellies and rest at a roadside, are 
carelessly defiant toward place and 
position. 

Fare is pretty much the same. ‘True 
the jail mess hall is barren of medallion 
watermelons, rosy young gals smiling 
about chewing gum or bird dogs, and 
tense bird dogs posed beside wilted 
bouquets of dead ducks. It’s true, too, 
that when the innkeeper buys a beef 
carcass the better cuts gravitate toward 
the paying customers. If fruit is scarce, 
or if the ice cream is not plentiful 
enough for an impartial pass-around 
the cash register is to be considered. 


Fun in faz 
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But from a standpoint of gross calories 
and clean quarters one might just as 
well be within prison walls as without. 
Financially one is better off as a waller. 

Socially, too, the jailbirds get along 
nicely. Except for a rare incorrigible 
or hardened criminal, all prisoners 
have freedom of the grounds. ‘They 
may be called upon to crank a freezer- 
ful of ice cream or push a plow through 
the side-yard vegetable garden, or milk 
the hotel cow. But work hours are 
short, and when work is done orderly 
prisoners are at liberty to lounge at the 
village store, swop yarns about the 
stove, and, weather encouraging, to 
pitch horseshoes out in front of the 
court house. 

During daytime, most of them are 
quite literally out of jail. At night they 
must get back again. This involves 
diplomatic loitering in the far end of 
the lobby, waiting for the proprietor 
or an accommodating guest to fetch 
the keys from behind the cash register 
and let the prisoner back in prison. 
The maneuver happens each evening 
just before sunset and suppertime. 

I first came to New England in late 
May, season of apple blossoms, tender 
dandelions and maximum real estate 
promotion. Night found me at the 
Newfane jail-hotel. Next morning I 
pined to be afoot among the life- 
crackling hillsides. I wanted to push 
lawnmowers and swing shovels and eat 
heartily and sprawl on the grass and 
ponder upon the incessant generations 
of Yankees who have revelled in the 
yeomanry of spring — Yankees of yes- 
terday and tomorrow who arise from 
hills and mowings to be one with new 
green fields. 

But I had to work. A fat portfolio of 
manuscript to read. A dull book to set 
together and tear apart again. Beside 
my window I puffed cigarettes and 
pounded a typewriter. Outside the 
prisoners were at work. 

There were only seven at the time 
(a dozen is about average). The jailer 
strolled among them quite amiably. 
Then he said “All right, boys, let’s get 
to work!” and like a true leader of 
Yankees armed himself with a hoe and 
headed for the garden plot. The in- 
mates hesitated, stretching in the 


shapes of capital X’s and Y’s, striking 
matches on overalls legs (there are no 
uniforms in this jail) and lighting ciga- 
rettes issued with compliments of the 
jailer and the county. 

One took a lawn mower, viewed the 
far-spread green tender lawn, located a 
tiny circle of earth where grass grew a 
bit taller than average. Leisurely and 
with the patience of ages the jailbird 
rolled the lawn mower to the spot, and 
with a forthright whisk, whisk, whisk, 
mowed the tub-sized circle of taller 
grass, then ambled back to a bench and 
a lacy blotch of shade. 

Next a self-appointed dandelion dig- 
ger got into action. He stood swaying 
slightly and beholding the lawn. Bit 
by bit he located four dandelions 
which he dug up adroitly, then re- 
treated to the shady bench. Still an- 
other prisoner assumed a leveling de- 
tail. He located a slight sink in the sur- 
face of the green, carried two slight 
spadefuls of dirt and swished them in 
it. Then he, too, headed for the bench 
of rest. And there was I — still working. 

The net result is that the hotel-jail 
wields persistent drawing power and 
considerable return trade. Quite fre- 
quently the jailer is glad to see old- 
timers back. Jail population is usually 
heaviest during the months of winter. 
The great majority of inmates are alco- 
holics, of a true New England vintage. 
They go to town, get drunk, become 
boisterous and occasionally smash a 
window or smack somebody. Then 
they come back to jail again. 

Sixty days is average tenure. Re- 
peated offenses sometimes draw as 
many as 180 days. Once in a while a 
hardened criminal joins the house- 
hold. But he is forbidden the liberty 
of the grounds and is usually isolated. 
Women come occasionally, and usually 
they are doubly welcome. They lend 
the gentle feminine touch, and besides 
a hostelry must have its chamber 
maids. 

Farmers are another scarce entry 
who are particularly welcome. Because 
farmers can milk cows, and any good 
country hostelry requires a cow. One 
husky farmhand served five successive 
terms for applejack drunkenness and 
milked the hotel cow for the bette: 
part of three years. Another farmer 
served ninety days with home privi- 
leges. Each morning at daybreak and 
again in the afternoon he would leave 
the jail, walk six miles to his farm, at- 
tend chores, then tramp back to jail 
for the night. Through storm and bliz- 
zard he kept that routine. His farm 
ran, his family lived in plenty, and the 
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jail was genuinely sorry to see him go. 

Jailer’s courtesies are rarely abused. 
Once in a great while there is a jail 
break — usually by a minor offender. 

Jerry Tuck was such a man. Jerry 
was serving his second term for plain 
and fancy drunkenness. And for rea- 
sons still unexplained, Jerry decided 
to flee the hoosegow. He lounged all 
morning about the grounds and spent 
the afternoon at pitching horseshoes. 
About sundown he made the break, set 
out down the highway afoot. The 
jailer passed him — motoring in the 
opposite direction. The jailer said “Lo, 
Jerry” and Jerry said “Lo, Bill,” and 
kept right on going. That evening the 
jailer was deeply hurt. 

“Jerry's left us . . . I see him hoof- 
in’ it down the road. But I didn’t have 
no notion the low houn’ reprobate was 
escapin’.” 

Next week the sheriff caught Jerry 
and returned him to jail. And there 
were no hard feelings. 

I could continue such anecdotes by 
the hour. I won't because they're so 
bodaciously hard to believe. But these 
quips and a hundred like them hap- 
pen to be gospel truth . so help 
me. 

This hometown jail is vastly more 
than a jail. In a broad sense it’s an in- 
stitution of genuine Yankee culture 
and growth, a spontaneous laurel 
crown for hillside democracy, for an 
America which, compared with othe 
sections, is incredibly civilized. 

As an American reporter, I should 
prefer to judge any community by its 
jail. For I know considerable about the 
mill run of American jails; thei 
squalor and destitute bleakness, the 
cheap tobacco-spit politics of so many 
American jailers. I know something, 
too, of the weird blending of ward 
politics and social “uplifting” which 
now stamps many metropolitan jails 
and state prisons. I have viewed the 
crass indignities of American prison 
life. I have learned that it is a wide- 
spread American custom to speak 
noble democratic sentiments from one 
side of the mouth and offer slurs at the 
jailbird from the other. 

These slurs proved monstrous costly 
in repetition and continuation of 
major crime. In America as a whole 
democracy is still balked by barred 
windows. Out of jail John Dillingers 
are the heroes. In jail they are the 
muck. Glorified gangsters are glorified 
only while they are at large. Jailbirds 
are creatures to be avoided. 

In fact, conventional American de- 
mocracy is inclined to balk even before 
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it reaches the jail door. It is stopped by 
the police badge. Though American 
constabulary may be tolerable in nu- 
merous respects, the badge wearer as 
a rule is potentially if not actually a 
bulldozer. The workaday cop may be 
and usually is a good guy. But if he 
chooses he can get by with being a ter- 
rible heel. 

He can upset democracy, tumble a 
citizen's social status without overt act. 
For instance, when a New York traffic 
cop calls you a dope, you are, for all 
immediate New York purposes a dope. 
When he arrests you, you are socially 
condemned, even before trial. Though 
you may be innocent as a spring flower 
your democratic heritage is dissipated 
the very moment a cop says “Come wid 
me. 

This is more than mere civil routine. 
It’s a virulent snobbery. In England o1 
in France a cop may tap you on the 
shoulder and say “Come wid me.” 
With all immunity you may say, “All 
right, my friend, I will come with you. 
But don’t get fresh. Until the court 
finds me guilty I remain a respectable, 
full vested citizen. And you, Monkey- 
face, are not the court.” 

In his flat-footed moronic platitudes 
the American cop can be and usually is 
an arch enemy of American democ- 


racy. As a broad generality the jail and 
jailer further the course of social deg- 
radation. Altogether they continue 
making a woeful botch of crime pre- 
vention, answer human failings by de- 
termined embezzlements of democratic 
rights. 

The moral, I think, is plain enough. 
We can never civilize our law breakers 
until we civilize our law enforcers. A 
democratic culture is our one and only 
hope for a national culture. To attain 
this bona fide democracy must make its 
way through the jailhouse door. 

In Yankee land there’s reason to be- 
lieve this is being done —to a minor 
but hopeful extent. The hotel-jail of 
Newfane is an instance at hand. It’s a 
jail house wherein bucolic democracy, 
like the prisoners themselves, finds an 
unlocked doorway with a latch string 
hanging free. 

The county has fewer prisoners than 
it had half a century ago. The crime 
rate is lower, errors fewer, and major 
crimes far scarcer. 

Altogether the jail-hotel of Newfane 
is a mode and manner of rural New 
England, today, yesterday, and I sin- 
cerely hope, tomorrow. It is a way of 
American democracy which in turn be- 
gan (as it may, alas, end) in rural New 
England. 
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RUA Yankee Land-Owner? 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


1. Out in your pasture, you may find a stake surrounded by three 
stones? What is its purpose? Of what wood is the stake usually made? | 
What is sometimes substituted for the stake? | 

2. What is a barley-corn? Pole? Rod? Perch? Furlong? Hand? Pace? | 

3. What is a line tree? How do you identify it? | 

4. What is the meaning of the expression 
“The farm is in the fifth lot,” “seventh range”? | 

5. Which deed should you accept in purchasing your property—a 
Quitclaim Deed or a Warrantee Deed? Why? | 

6. How many years of continuous occupation of property without 
payment of rent or taxes, constitutes “squatter sovereignty’? 

7. What is the significance of one blaze on a tree? Two blazes? Three 


8. What are flowage rights (often reserved in deeds)? 
9. How may the owner of land prevent a path from becoming a public 


10. What is a gore? a crank? a slip? 

11. In a land-title, what is the significance of “a right-of-way’? 

12. And a question which is giving headaches to local Boards of Edu- 
cation: In whom are the titles to discontinued district schoolhouses : 
vested? To whom does the land belong on which they are located? 


| (Answers to questions will be found on page 35) 
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WE KNEW MARCONI WHEN ... 


oo of us down here on 
Cape Cod think that something should 
be added to what you can find in 
the encyclopedias under Marconi, 
Guglielmo. From our point of view 
there’s more to be said. 

We'll never forget the big day in 
January, 1903, when Marconi was tear- 
ing around his Wireless Station over 
on Back Shore, acting like a crazy man. 
The greatest thing that had happened 
to him up to that time happened right 
at South Wellfleet. 

Once in a while, now, we walk over 
to Back Shore and look at the twisted 
wreckage of the first old wireless sta- 
tion. We went over last summer, the 
day news came over the radio that Mar- 
coni was dead, and all the flags at the 
little camps on the bluff were at half- 
mast. 

From the first, Marconi had had 
much trouble. He had had to close his 
Newfoundland station on account of 
some company’s having a monopoly on 
the Newfoundland-England service. 
And then, at South Wellfleet, a nor’- 
easter had yanked down his outfit. But 
our young Italian visitor didn’t lack 
courage. He just rebuilt, stronger and 
further back from the bluff’s edge. 

That was a wild place at night, I can 
tell you. Take a black night like some 
of those winter ones when he was work- 
ing, bound and determined to get what 




























Sailing along the Cape’s 360 miles of 
shore line 


By HELEN A. BEALS 


he wanted. You could hear the break- 
ers roaring half a mile away. When 
Marconi or one of his Englishmen was 
sending messages the sky would be all 
lit up. From the tops of the towerlike 
poles blue fire leapt and electrical cur- 
rent spat and hissed. 

Nobody was allowed to come any- 
where near, but in the summer it was 
hard to keep the curious away, so Mar- 
coni had a fence built, and some of us 
were made watchmen to see that the 
public didn’t try to climb over. That's 
the same fence the reporters were run- 
ning around during that week in Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

You must remember that Marconi 
hadn’t yet had anything across the 
water from Cornwall except signals. 
His system was beginning to work well 
on the ocean, and ships were talking, 
even in 1902, about putting in wire- 
less equipment. When one vessel came 
in six days late because she couldn't 
send out word that her boilers were on 
the bum, it was agreed that wireless 
would have to be made obligatory. In 
those days the Coast Guard had lots of 
wrecks to deal with, too. 

The very week before Marconi put 
through his biggest stunt, there was a 
chess game played at sea, with all 
moves dictated by wireless. Out in mid- 
ocean the Americans on the Phila- 
delphia defeated the English on the 
Lucania. To show you how quickly the 
Marconi system worked, even then, the 
move that lost the game for the English 
was sent by the operator and then con- 
tradicted right off when the player saw 
he had made a mistake. “Too late,” 
said the Philadelphia operator. “We've 
got the reply.” 

All during that week we suspected 
something important was stirring, for 
Wellfleet was alive with reporters. 
They were boarding at the old Hol- 
brook House, and hiring station hacks 
to drive through the sand to Back 
Shore every day, to get an interview. 
Marconi would talk a few minutes and 
tell them exactly nothing and they 
would go back and try to type out a 
news story. 

Most of us knew one thing they 
didn’t know, and that was that Charley 
Paine had been told to wait nearby 
every day with his horse and buggy. 
Charley used to hitch up old Diamond 





and go up there regularly all that cold 
week and wait all day, though he 
didn’t know what he was waiting for. 

There were a lot of us working up 
there then, and we used to laugh at 
the newspaper boys bumping along 
every day in the old station hacks. It 
got colder and windier, and Charley 
was wearing Steve Paine’s wolf coat 
that Steve had shot up in Alaska. Black 
Diamond had two robes on her. And 
old Billy Hatch, who worked for Mar- 
coni, was going around with a rope tied 
round his waist to keep his overcoat 
together. Billy was the fellow that 
could clap all over himself in time to 
music. He could sing, too, and Mar- 
coni used to have him in to sing while 
he played his piano. Sure, Marconi had 
a piano. He had flowers in his rooms 
and cutglass and nice china on his 
table and wine to drink. He spoke with 
an English accent, too — educated at 
Rugby, they told us. 

We drifted along toward January 18 
without knowing where we were going, 
but Marconi, though he was close- 
mouthed, kept getting more and more 
excited. And down in the White 
House, though we didn’t know it, 
Teddy Roosevelt was waiting to send 
a letter to England the minute Mar- 
coni gave him the signal. 

He must have gotten it the 18th of 
January, for on the morning of the 
19th a letter from the White House 
went across the Atlantic to King Ed- 
ward. It was sent from South Wellfleet: 


White House, Washington 
January 19 
His Majesty Epwarp VII 
London, England 
In taking advantage of the wonderful 
triumph of scientific research and ingenu- 
ity which has been achieved in perfecting 
a system of wireless telegraphy, I extend on 
behalf of the American people, most cor- 
dial greetings and good wishes to you and 
to all the people of the British Empire. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Late in the afternoon Marconi came 
tearing out like a crazy man, with both 
hands full of narrow white tape. 

“You wait there, Paine. I'll be with 
you in a minute. Get your horse turned 
around and be ready to drive like the 
wind.” 

In a few minutes Marconi came out 
again with two big envelopes in his 
hands. 

“Take these to the Wellfleet tele- 
graph office as fast as you can. If your 
horse falls dead, I'll buy you another,” 
he shouted. 


(Continued on page 46) 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


By CLAUDE MOORE 


PART TWO 


Ac rHorities differ as to how 
and when the co-educational system 
was introduced in American secondary 
schools. It is certain that in 1783, at 
Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, Timothy 
Dwight, afterwards President of Yale, 
opened an academy of “unexampled 
reputation” for both sexes, which, dur- 
ing less than twelve years, enrolled over 
a thousand pupils, the élite of twenty 
or more towns in the vicinity. Dr. 
Dwight has been called “one of the pio- 
neers in the education of women.” In 
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June, 1784, a highly interesting school, 
Leicester Academy, founded by Colo- 
nel Ebenezer Crafts, of Sturbridge, was 
started in the hill district of Worcester 
County, on the old post-road from Bos- 
ton to Albany; it also was co-educa- 
tional, although until 1830 girls were 
allowed to take only “English studies.” 
Other early schools for “the youth of 
each sex” were Plainfield Academy, in 
Connecticut, chartered in 1784, the 
New Ipswich Academy, in New Hamp- 
shire, established in 1789 by the gener- 
osity of some twenty public-spirited 
citizens, and the Derby School at Hing- 


In this little red schoolhouse, on March 1, 

1763, Master Moody heard the first recita- 

tion in an American boarding school — 
Governor Dummer Academy 


ham, incorporated in 1784 but not 
opened until 1791. In these academies 
the girls were often placed in a separate 
room, in charge of a “female instruc- 
tor.”” At Bristol Academy, opened in 
1796, Simeon Daggett, Jr., was the first 
preceptor and Sally Cody the 
ceptress. 

In the English Department — which 
was, in some respects, an anticipation 
of the modern manual training o1 
scientific school, and in others, of 
our present-day normal school — were 
taught a miscellaneous assortment ol 
somewhat incongruous subjects, in- 
cluding Paley’s “Natural Theology,” 
Bookkeeping by Single and Double 
Entry, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Civil Government, Natural History, 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 
the Art of Teaching, Geology, Survey- 
ing, and Uranography. An instructor 
in this field was likely to be “everything 
by starts and nothing long.” At Leices- 
ter Academy, as in other academies, 
there was a special teacher for “English 
studies.” 


pre- 


The more ambitious boys, 
who intended to try for college, invari- 
ably chose the classical curriculum, 
and, made snobbish by the supposed 
intellectual superiority which this in- 
volved, were disposed to treat the 
“English” students superciliously. In 
special cases a curriculum had unusual 
features: in the fishing town of Hing- 
ham, for instance, the boys of Derby 
Academy were taught navigation, and 
the “females” were to be instructed in 
needlework by some “sensible discreet 
woman.” 

Plainfield, Leicester, and Derby, co- 
educational, with their departments of 
English studies and their pupils drawn 
mainly from the middle classes, were 
to furnish models for many other 
schools. The method of organization, 
presenting an opportunity to local 
philanthropists for benefiting their 
communities, became popular. West- 
ford Academy, near Lowell, for exam- 
ple, was incorporated in 1793, with an 
endowment provided by a_public- 
spirited gentleman, Zaccheus Wright, 
and a group of his friends. So it was 
that the academy movement spread. By 
1797, in Massachusetts, including the 
province of Maine, there were fifteen 
incorporated academies; and before 
1800 at least seven had been incorpo- 
rated in New Hampshire. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that, by the close of 





the century, there were a hundred 
academies in the United States; this 
number had grown by 1850 to between 
six and seven thousand; by 1910 it had 
declined to eighteen hundred. 

Before 1797, seven Massachusetts 
academies — Leicester, Fryeburg, Ma- 
chias, Hallowell, Berwick, Marble- 
head, and Taunton —had been granted 
each by the General Court a full town- 
ship of state land. In that year Nathan 
Dane, of Beverly, presented a report in 
which he recommended a system of 
state aid for academies, under certain 
conditions, the most important of 
which was that no academy should be 
assisted unless it had to support it a 
community of at least 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. On this basis eight other acad- 
emies were at once assigned half a 
township area. This was help of a sub- 
stantial kind; Westford Academy, for 
instance, sold its acreage at once for 
$5,670. The grants thus made sustained 
a theory already stated —that acad- 
emies were really “public schools,” 
filling the gap formerly occupied by 
grammar schools in the days when 
every district was compelled to provide 
for the education of its girls and boys. 
Privately endowed though they were, 
the academies were to be treated as 
part of an organized scheme of second- 
ary education, within the reach of all 
people; indeed it was specifically stated 
that new academies would be encour- 
aged in sections as yet unprovided for. 
No attempt whatever was made by the 
state to control or dictate the methods 
or policies of education in these insti- 
tutions. Each, in theory, had full inde- 
pendence. 

There followed a sporadic growth 
of academies, many of them injudi- 
ciously situated. An excellent illustra- 
tion of the resulting evils can be drawn 
from a section not far from Boston. 
The Franklin Academy, at North An- 
dover, was opened in 1799, only four 
miles from a powerful and well-estab- 
lished rival, Phillips Academy. In 
1803, Bradford Academy, perhaps 
seven miles from North Andover in 
another direction, was founded as a 
school for both boys and girls. In 
1821, at Groveland, midway between 
Franklin and Bradford, was located 
the Merrimack Academy; and six years 
later the Haverhill Academy was or- 
ganized, just across the river from 
Bradford. By 1830, then, five compet- 
ing academies were operating in a lim- 
ited area, hardly more than ten miles 
across. The inevitable happened: 
Merrimack, Franklin, and Haverhill 
gradually weakened, eventually aban- 





doned the struggle, and are now for- 
gotten. Bradford became, in 1836, a 
school exclusively for girls, and at once 
began to “repair its drooping head.” 
It is today, as every one knows, a Junior 
College. Phillips Academy, as a boys’ 
school preparatory for college, went 
steadily and securely on its way. 

By 1877 at least 170 academies had 
been incorporated in Massachusetts. 
Some of them had quaint names: the 
Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, the New 
England Christian Academy, the 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institute, the 
Northfield Academy of Useful Knowl- 
edge. Some acquired a legal status but 
could not be put into operation; others 
enrolled students, but never attained 
maturity, and lingered feebly until 
some crisis closed their doors, as dis- 
ease carries off the weaklings of the 
race; many for whom the prospect once 
seemed hopeful have died dismally, 
and their buildings have been turned 
to various uses; some still exist, but in 
declining health. A few, more fortu- 
nate or better ordered, still carry on 
their work in prosperous circumstances. 

The most responsible cause for the 
decline of the Academy as an institu- 
tion has not yet been noted. In May, 
1821, the English High School in Bos- 
ton, heralding a new development in 
secondary education, was opened. In 
the course of the “educational revival” 
which followed, more than sixty high 
schools were started in the Common- 
wealth before 1850. During this period, 
also, new academies were being pro- 
jected, and the advocates of the respec- 
tive types of secondary education came 
“nobly to the grapple.” At Norwich, 
Connecticut, for instance, the advo- 
cates of an endowed academy finally 
triumphed over the supporters of a 
high school maintained by local taxa- 
tion; and, when generous citizens had 
raised $80,000, the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy was opened in 1856. It was a 
Classes in the homemaking department of 
Norwich Free Academy study the art of 

child care 





barren victory, for, despite its name, 
the New School was more like a public 
high school than an academy. Mean- 
while, throughout New England, the 
high school had been gradually grow- 
ing more powerful, and, through its 
ability to attract students, drove many 
a poorly endowed academy from the 
field. Even the more robust academies 
often suffered temporarily, and had to 
make readjustments in order to main- 
tain their leadership. The rivalry be- 
tween the high school and the academy 
is best brought out by accounts of a 
few New England academies which 
have undergone vicissitudes. 

Of a fairly large group, the Franklin 
Academy, at North Andover, already 
mentioned, is representative. Under 
several mediocre masters it limped 
along from year to year; then, in 1817, 
came a teacher-hero, Simeon Putnam, 
a Berserker in temperament, a marti- 
net and a scold, but a born commander 
of boys. While he wielded the scepter, 
Franklin Academy was something more 
than a name; but “Old Put,” as his 
students called him, died in 1833, and 
the school relapsed into obscurity. Its 
vitality, preserved only by the oxygen- 
like stimulus of an energizing person- 
ality, ebbed away in the inert hands of 
his successors. In 1853, after just half a 
century, the end came; pupils ceased to 
register; funds were lacking; the school 
building, degraded from its high func- 
tion, was transformed into a stable. 
Such a fate as this was the destiny of 
many similar academies which, con- 
ceived in hope, had a few promising 
years, and then perished of sheer inani- 
tion. Most of us have seen some of these 
abandoned buildings, the shingles fall- 
ing off, the grass and weeds growing 
high around the porch, and the stones 
mottled by many a winter storm. Even 
today one reads occasionally in the 
paper of some old academy which has 
been obliged to close its doors, after a 
vain struggle against changed condi- 
tions. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Q. A degenerated Yankee wants to 
know if her ancestors used a small tea 
kettle-looking contrivance, with a wick 
running through a long spout, as a can- 
dle lighter, and what the devil did 
they burn in it that smells as if it 
should have been buried y’ars and y’ars 
ago? — E. McDo te, Elmhurst, Ill. 


A. Yes, the early models looked like 
a small chunky tin tea kettle, with the 
handle attached at one side near the 
bottom, and the spout half-way up the 
opposite side. The later models were 
more like an inverted funnel with the 
sharp end cut off, with the handle and 
spout in the same position as before. 
These were called “Pogy Lamps.” 
They burned pogy oil—a dreadful 
smell! Pogy is another name for the fish 
called Menhaden, which is caught off 
the New England coast and which con- 
tains more oil than any other fish in 
this country. After the oil is extracted, 
the remainder is ground up for fertili- 
zer. The young fish, however, are used 
another way; they are packed in vege- 
table oil, like young herring, and sold 
as the “American sardine.” Sometimes 
chiselling contractors cut costs by using 
pogy oil alone or adulterated with lin- 
seed oil to wash over new brick and 
paint work. 


Q. Got any unusual definitions of a 
Yankee? I know all the literal ones and 
want one you wouldn't find in your 
dictionary. — Nep Bapcer, Glen Rock, 
N. J. 


A. Here’s a peach which was sent to 
us not long ago: 


“A Yankee is self-denying, self-relying, 
and into everything prying. He is a lover 
of piety, propriety, notoriety, and the tem- 
perance society. He is a bragging, dragging, 
striving, thriving, swopping, jostling, wres- 
tling, musical, quizzical, astronomical, phil- 
osophical, poetical and criminal sort of 
character, whose manifest destiny is to 
spread civilization to the remotest corners 
of creation.” Vol. 1, No. 1 of the “Assem- 
bly,” published at Peabody, Mass., Dec. 20, 
1870, by Gen. G. M. Dodge, Post, No. 123, 
G.A.R. John W. Stevens, Editor. 


Q. Can you tell me when, where, and 
how, the custom of having baked beans 
on Saturday nights in New England, 
originated? — Grace L. Scripner, Wa- 
terbury, Vt. 


A. Our forefathers, according to 
Alice Morse Earle, discovered the 
Amerinds baking beans in earthen pots 
probably with the addition of some 
animal fat, such as bear’s-grease. 

The Puritan Sabbath began with 
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Because Yankee receives an 
increasingly large number of 
letters each month asking 
about Yankee things, past and 
present, we continue this new 
and “official” service for our 
subscribers. 

Questions pertaining to the 
region — family, architecture, 
industry, farming, history and 
legend, food, hunting, fishing, 
forestry, furniture and such — 
should be sent to the I Want 
to Know Editor.* Questions re- 
quiring replies too long for 
print or too specialized for gen- 
eral reader interest, should be 
accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. They will 
be answered separately. 











sunset on Saturday and ended with 
sunset on Sunday; and it was consid- 
ered a sin to prepare or cook food dur- 
ing that time. Pork-and-Beans (also 
Peas-and-Beans), were easily prepared 
on Saturday morning, cooked slowly 
all day in the brick ovens, eaten hot 
for supper, then replaced in the oven 
and kept hot all night until breakfast. 
What was left over, was often taken to 
church and eaten between services at 
the noon-house, together with dough- 
nuts, flip, and “pumpkin and Indian 
mixed” pie. 


Q. “Playing Isaac and Josh” was the 
expression used by a New England sea- 
captain of the last century to describe 
the lurching motions of barrels, water- 
casks, etc., that had fetched away on 
board ship during a heavy gale. 

Was this a term peculiar to sailors, 
or had it some local significance in a 
small seaport town (Duxbury)? 

Was there some play of the period 
(about 1850) in which two comic char- 
acters figured under those names? 

There is a current slang word “josh” 
meaning to make fun of, to chaff; is 
there any connection? — Mrs. E. B. 
STEBBINS, West Roxbury, Mass. 


A. Well, we’ve had our G-men at 
work on this question for some months, 
and the answer still is enveloped in 
mystery. Maybe the following will give 
you a lead, though, or encourage some 


of our readers to provide you with a 
fuller answer. 

From one of our subscribers comes 
the following: 


“My grandfather came from Duxbury. I 
have heard him say to grandmother: “Them 
heifers is playin’ Ike and Josh,’ meaning I 
think, that they were frisking and showing- 
off. Whether it was a seaman’s term or not 
I do not know, but presume it might have 
been derived from that source, as you sug- 
gest. Also, in one of the old almanacs I 
have seen the reference to this expression, 
by the early humorists.” 

From Prof. Walter Blair of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: “I conferred with some of 
the workers on the American-English dic- 
tionary about the phrase ‘playing Isaac and 
Josh’ —a phrase which I had never en- 
countered. Unfortunately, they hadn't met 
up with the expression either, and I'm 
afraid I shan’t be able to give you any as- 
sistance.” 

A transplanted Yankee in the west who 
is familiar with the expressions of his 
homeland replied thus: “That expression 
is the one butternut which I have not been 
able to crack. I wrote to Joseph C. Lincoln, 
but haven't had an answer (although I en- 
closed return postage!). I can’t find it re- 
ferred to anywhere (and I teach American 
Literature). Some way it sounds like an 
imitation of Mark Twain; but my guess is 
that it was purely a local expression in some 
one family based on some particular char- 
acters whom the sea captain epitomized 
thuswise in his metaphor.” 


Q. I understand that there are Indian 
mounds or shell heaps near Old Or- 
chard, Maine; but I didn’t find out 
where, when I spent a week there last 
summer. Seems as if everybody is 
scurrying so much these days that they 
allow themselves to be entirely ignor- 
ant of the past! Can you help me? — 
Maurice Doren, Providence, R. I. 


A. You are right both ways. Not far 
from the railroad station of Scarboro 
on the old Oliver Farm, at “Plummer’s 
Landing,” a shipyard in the 1812 Wa 
period. You may get books at the 
Maine Historical Library, Congress 
St., Portland; and visit the Natural 
History Museum exhibit at 22 Elm St., 
Portland. 


Q. What State in the eastern group has 
the greatest fishable water area and the 
biggest supply of naturally-bred trout? 
— Myron Doran, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


A. Maine. 


* Those who helped out on the questions 
this month are: George B. Pease, Boston, 
Mass.; F. W. Keene, Lubec, Maine; J. Almus 
Russell, Mason, N. H.; Lucina Lombard, Gor- 
ham, Maine. 





















NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


It’s one thing to be a lady flyer, quite another to be a lady 
jumper. Mrs. Sherman holds the only woman jumper’s license 
in New England and is known as one half of the famous Flying 
Sherman team. As you can imagine, there have been plenty 
of amusing experiences: the time the landing was effected on a 
grape arbor under which the lady of the house was placidly ( 
cutting up carrots; the time they dropped from a speeding 
plane and raced an autogiro to the airport. 

“Jumping is nothing to get excited about,” Mrs. Sherman 
says. “It all depends on the chute. You can’t be too fussy $ 
about that. Ed packs both of ours fresh before every jump, spreading them out 
first under an p wrert fan to dry them. Dampness, you heden, prevents them 
from opening. We’ve never had to use our emergency chutes. Ed says that most 
jumping failures are man failures, not parachute failures.” And that is quite a 
record considering that Ed Sherman, alone, has jumped around 2,000 times; 
including that memorable jump from a balloon on a dare, — his first jump 
which won him ten dollars and a job. 

At present Mrs. Sherman, aside from jumping and managing a house, has 
charge of a luncheonette service at the New Haven Airport while Mr. Sherman 
is away in Venezuela as flight mechanic on a Standara Oil inspection trip. 


LUBEC, MAINE 


When a Yankee retires from active business at forty with a fortune, he’s 
smart. He’s smart to have gathered in the fortune, but he’s smarter when he 
knows enough to stop. 

Alger Pike has come back to his birthplace after a meteoric financial career 
in New York City and is really doing those things that only the rich and the 
poor have time for: midnight coon hunts in the woods of his home county; 
sailing fast boats in the Quoddy waters; fishing deep-sea pollock with rod and 
reel, and harpooning whales. His neighbors say that Pike’s lily-iron was re- 
sponsible last year for seven giant tunas and one whale. 

But like every good hunter and fisherman, Mr. Pike is interested in game 
conservation. One of his chief interests is domesticating Canadian wild geese ¥ 
he’s got a regular goose tourist camp which last season, alone, accommodated 
about a hundred geese; another is hatching trout and planting the fry in ‘ 
a dozen nearby lakes and ponds; and another is the liberation of flocks of 
pheasants. 

Mr. Pike’s business career was not a whit more active than his retirement. 


ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS " 


Every time you're simmering under a permanent waver, or listening to the 
uncanny accuracy of a reproducing piano, or enjoying the superior climate of an 
air-conditioned room or merely consulting your black and chrome streamlined 
electric clock on the mantel, you might give a thought to Henry E. Warren. 

This Yankee Edison is responsible for the power behind all these and many 
more modern conveniences, and by his invention of the synchronous electric 
clock motor he has added one more dimension (time) to electricity’s three 
(heat, light and power). 

Back in 1916, Mr. Warren carried on his work in the old red barn on his 
farmstead outside of Ashland, Massachusetts, and it was here that the electric 
clock motor and a hundred other inveniions were brewed. In this barn workshop 
Mrs. Warren acted as his bookkeeper and stenographer, and he was assisted 
by a Norwegian hired hand, who today is superintendent of the modern Tele- 
chron factory which developed out of his most famous invention. 

Here over 1,200 employees are at work giving the world simon-pure time, 
and depression and recessions don’t seem to matter. 

Although a dealer in the more abstruse dimension, Mr. Warren has that 
down-to-earth simplicity which all great people seem to have. He still lives on 
his 175 acre farm with its apple trees, henhouse and barn, and he still enjoys 
walking and playing tennis — when he isn’t helping the local Scout troop down 
in the village. 
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SOUTH SHAFTSBURY, VERMONT 


The gentleman standing by this little home in the country 
may have a familiar look to you — he says he always did like 


remodeling old houses. He’s studied at — and had degrees 
from — more colleges and unversities than you could shake a 


stick at. He’s won the Pulitzer prize for poetry twice, been a 
farmer, a teacher of English, a teacher of psychology and 
if you know what this is —a poet in residence. His most 
famous lines are probably in “The Death of the Hired Man”: 


“Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in. 


The funny thing is that, though Robert Frost is regarded as the most Yankee 
of us all, he really isn’t a Yankee at all he was born in San Francisco. 


HAMPTON, N. H. 


Anne Penniman, thirteen years old, has eighty dancing pupils, hires her own 
hall and is already — except for kerchiefs and chocolate sodas and a room of 
her own and one or two things like that — a self-supporting young woman. 

Anne never danced a step until she was nine years old, but she has been 
dancing ever since. “Please play the piano,” she said to her mother instead of 
“Please read me a story” and then she began to dance. “Anne, show me how, 
one of her friends said, and the next thing Anne knew, forty-five youngsters 
were chorusing “Anne, show me how.” That's how the class started. Anne 
planned her programs and gave a review at the end of the year. Four hundred 
and fifty people lined themselves up on benches and applauded every one of the 
twenty-four numbers. This year eighty pupils, varying in age from four to 
eighteen, enrolled in the class which meets Saturday mornings in the Grange 
Hall. Mrs. Penniman still plays the piano. 

When Anne is not teaching she is busy giving dance recitals which is even 
more fun. She gets A on her school reports, sings in the church choir, rides a 
bicycle, swims, reads and never says, “What shall I do?” 

On her mother’s side Anne is descended from the original settlers of Hamp- 
ton. Her father is Arthur L. Penniman. 


CHEPACHET, RHODE ISLAND 


They call Rev. Elden G. Bucklin the Marrying Parson because he has such 
an interest in weddings. When he and his wife celebrated their tenth wedding 
anniversary last June in the Chepachet Union Church (Congregational and 
Free Baptist), ten couples, representing the 150 he had married since he came 
to Chepachet, celebrated, too. The organist played the Mendelssohn March 
and the Lohengrin March, and Mr. Bucklin read the marriage service and all 
the couples “acknowledged this decision for union of hearts by taking each 
other by the hand.” Moreover, each bride was given a red rose. The theme of 
the pastor’s sermon was “Kind, Tender-hearted, Forgiving.” 

Here are some of Mr. Bucklin’s rules for a happy marriage: 


Silence is golden when an argument is on. 

Let each go more than halfway in married life. 
Always be sweethearts. 

Let neither be boss. 


In addition to his pastorate at Chepachet, Mr. Bucklin is chaplain of the 
Rhode Island State Grange. 
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IN VERMONT STATE 


By HELEN WAITE PAPASHVILY 


I HAVE been to Boston and as 
far as Portland, Maine, but I have 
never been to Vermont State nor will I 
go, for I know it well already. 

Grambo and Grampa and Papa and 
Uncle Ralph came to California from 
Vermont State on the steam cars in 
1889. Grambo never cared much for 
Californy, thought it was a great wild 
place and of course it wasn’t Vermont 
State. Grambo was born in Vermont 
State, on the other side of Paddocks 
Village and her mother could remem- 
ber some of the Green Mountain Boys 
when they came home, “print ’em ont 
both sides of a history page, but they 
were a passel of wild ones all the same,” 
she said. 

Grampa left his carriage painting 
business in Vermont State and all his 
little brushes, the fine ones with two 
or three hairs for striping, and the 
scrolling brushes, and his paints, cochi- 
neal, burnt umber, arsenic, and the 
rare packages of gold leaf, real gold 
leaf, and the sleighs with bells that 
came to be painted. All those were left 
in Vermont State, and in California 
Grampa was just an old man. 

Grambo left her hooked rug. Not 
one of these little twenty-seven by 
forty-inch rugs they hook now, but a 
big one. I know just how it looked. It 
covered the front parlor from base- 
board to baseboard. Around the edge 
first was a striped border, then a wide 
flowered band and then a plain center. 
In the middle was worked a St. Ber- 
nard. He measured five feet two inches 
from his tail to his nose and from his 
gentle mouth lolled a red tongue made 
of Papa's flannel drawers. That was 
left to Great Aunt Carrie Hathaway at 
Rutland. The rocker with the comb 
back (to think of a chair with a comb) 
and the sprigged chiny, perfect every 
piece but the slop bowl to the tea set 
had a crack down one side, Miz Weeks, 
Grambo’s friend, took those. 

Entrancing rugs, chiny, sleigh bells, 
what else do they have in Vermont 


State? Yes, choke cherries. Grambo said 
the fruit in Californy was great watery 
stuff, didn’t think much on’t. But in 
Vermont State — oh the fruit must be 
delicious and exotic there. They had 
currants and gooseberries — a mess of 
gooseberries Grambo always craved 
each year when gooseberry time came 
round three thousand miles away. And 
choke cherries! I wonder, do they choke 
you or do they commemorate some Mr. 
Choke, horticulturist of long ago? I 
only know that better than Hilo pine- 
apples and Lodi Tokays, better than 
bursting Turlock melons are the choke 
cherries that grow in Vermont State. 

All the best stories began, “In Ver- 
mont State.” The one about Uncle 
Charlie Glidden who went to sea from 
Portland aboard the Bonnie Belle and 
came home with a black handkerchief 
around his neck. Knocked his Sister 
Carrie’s biscuits against his plate — 
force of habit, Charlie said, the hard 
tack was none too safe aboard the 
Bonnie B. And Aunt Kate Dow — when 
she was sixteen she married one of our 
boys in blue with seven bunnets to her 
weddin’ outfit, was a hero’s widow after 
Shiloh and married the lawyer who 
applied for her pension. She lived in 
Montpelier, and drove her own 
surrey, and she had a changeable taf- 
fety. Gay Aunt Kate Dow of Vermont 
State. 

In maple sugar time, when Grambo 
was a little girl, she’d put her red fas- 
cinator on and she'd go down with her 
father to see them sugar off. Way in the 
woods, it was, with snow on the ground 
in late March or sometimes early April. 
“Regular seasons we have in Vermont,” 
Grambo would say, “none of this trees 
a-bloomin’ in February.” Anyway 
Grambo would make a little dish- 
shaped place in the snow and her father 
would pour the boiled maple sugar in 
and when it had set, she’d take it out 
and walk home through the woods eat- 
ing it. Maple sugar, warm and sweet 
and crunchy. 






History happened quite often in 
Vermont State, too. Grambo was down 
in St. Johnsbury proper the day word 
came Mr. Lincoln was shot. She bought 
a pair of black gloves for herself and a 
mourning arm band for Papa and 
Uncle Ralph, though she had come for 
calico, but Mr. Lincoln was a fine man 
and Grampa voted for him. Both 
times. 

Then there was Mr. Blodgett . . . 
Cap'n Blodgett. Every year my mother 
and I went to San Francisco on the San 
Joaquin River boat, the J. D. Peters. 
Before she’d backed and turned at 
Lindley’s Landing a heavy white china 
compote with two bananas, two 
oranges, two nectarines and a pine- 
apple would arrive in our cabin. At 
dinner we'd be the only ones to have 
the oyster cocktail and the abaione 
soup. About the broiled halibut Cap'n 
Blodgett would look in to the dining 
cabin and say, “How be you, Miz 
Waite?” My mother would say, “Fine 
and thank you so much for the lovely 
fruit, Captain.” Then he'd say, “And 
how be they all to hum?” But before 
you could answer he’d be gone and 
we'd never see him again until the 
process was repeated the following 
year. Cap’n Blodgett’s folks still lived 
over Rutland way back home near our 
Great Aunt Carrie’s place, you see, al- 
though forty years had passed since 
Cap'n Blodgett or my Grambo had 
looked on the green hills of Vermont 
State. 

I'll never go there. It’s wise to have 
one reality. Mine is in Vermont State. 
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NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 
(Continued from page 24) 


Some abandoned academies were 
put to strange uses. The old Barnstable 
Academy on Cape Cod was later a 
carriage house on the estate of the Hon- 
orable Robert Bacon. Lexington Acad- 
emy became a church vestry; Williams- 
town Academy was turned into a Cath- 
olic Church. Millbury Academy served 
as a town hall. A well-known academy 
at Belchertown was, after its dissolu- 
tion as a school, conducted as a hotel. 

One important group of academies 
underwent, instead of obliteration, a 
kind of “sea-change,” reappearing 
decorously as high schools and thus 
gracefully surrendering to the enemy. 
Westfield Academy, for example — in- 
corporated in 1798 — had a fairly vigor- 
ous life for some years. By 1865, how- 
ever, its vigor was waning, and it was 
struggling helplessly and aimlessly 
along with lonely halls and half-filled 
recitation rooms. In this case a rational 
solution was at hand: the property of 
the Academy was sold to the town, 
which proceeded to occupy the build- 
ing as a high school, supported, of 
course, by local taxation. A similar 
4 chance rescued Marblehead Academy 
and Bridgewater Academy from disas- 
ter. Winchendon Academy, Hinsdale 
Academy, Framingham Academy, 
Stockbridge Academy, Conway Acad- 
emy, Topsfield Academy — all these, 
and many others, are now high schools. 
The old Appleton Academy, at Mount 















Vernon, New Hampshire, was for some | 


years rented by the Trustees for a nom- 
inal sum to the Stearns School. 

In other cases academies, confronted 
with the prospect of dissolution, have 
been sufficiently alert to survive the 
threatened peril and to adapt them- 
selves to a new era. An excellent ex- 
ample is Wilbraham Academy, the 

\ oldest Methodist institution in Amer- 
} ica, which, opened in 1817 as the Wes- 
leyan Academy at Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, was incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1824, and moved in that 
year to Wilbraham, in the Connecticut 
Valley, where it entered upon a period 
of exceptional prosperity. As the nine- 
teenth century drew to a close, how- 
ever, the decline came, and the school, 
despite its comfortable endowment and 
fine traditions, was in peril. The Trus- 
tees fortunately were shrewd enough to 
see the necessity for drastic measures. 
In 1911 they clossd the doors; and a 
year later, after alumni had subscribed 





$80,000 for reorganization, they re- | 


’ (Continued on page 31) 
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“I'm always on time . . . | carry a 


WALTHAM 


WATCH” 






















CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people return each summer to the 
Crawford House at Crawford Notch. Up to date 


rooming space — the best of food — music by Boston 


Symphony players — Golf — Tennis — Swimming 

Riding Hiking — no hay fever. Season 
June 26-Oct. 5. Rates with meals $6 a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis of 
address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford 


Notch, N. H. 


Boating 


weekly rates 


CRAWFORD HOUST incre 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
























MAINE'S 


Kennebec Lakes’ Region 


ERE is the land of real enjoy- 

ment — where just the kind 
of a vacation you have always 
wanted awaits you. Whether it be 
complete rest and relaxation 
among the fragrant Maine pines 
or fishing, swimming, golf, ten- 
nis, riding, hiking, canoeing, 
boating or any of the hundreds of 
other vacation pleasures you will 
find them in the Kennebec Lakes 
Region at a cost to fit your 
pocketbook. 





Write or call today for your FREE copy 
of the brand new, profusely illustrated 
Kennebec Lakes Region booklet. You will 
enjoy reading it. 


KENNEBEC LAKES ASSN. 


Box 16 Winthrop, Me. 


New oe Ofien N.E. Headquarters, 14E. 28th 
.. N. Y. C. Tel. Lex. 2-7800 








Deer Farm Camps 


IN MAINE 


UST imagine if you can the glorious rest 
and relaxation of a vacation at Deer Farm 
Camps in Maine. Two miles off the main road 

away from the hustle and bustle of civilization, 
yet in constant touch with the outside world, 
and possessing all modern comforts and 
conveniences. 


You sleep and live in an ultra-comfortable, 
individual, real log cabin nestled among Maine 
white birches. You eat in the central log dining 
room, and it is impossible to describe the de- 
liciousness of Deer Farm home-cooked meals 


If you like to fish there are many good streams 
and lakes nearby. If you like to golf it is not a 
great ways to several good courses. There are 
tennis courts at the camps, and if you like to 
walk, and appreciate good scenery, there are 
scores of lovely trails to explore 
Deer Farm Camps have accommodations for 
only a limited number of persons, so we suggest 
ou make your reservations well in advance 
ates $4.00 per day, $25.00 per week per person 
Restricted Clientele. 


Ask Gay Bernard at New England Headquarters, 
Prince George Hotel, N. Y. C., Tel. LExington 


2-7800, to tell you more about Deer Farm Camps, 
or if you prefer, write us direct 


E. S. WINTER, Prop. 
Box 5 Kingfield, Maine 














—— 




















= Camp —Dicectory 





Koen since YANKEE began we have 


been regarded as a general information booth 
about New England. So when New England- 
ers think of camps and schools it is but natural 
that they turn to us for expert advice. The 
advertisers in our Camp and School Direc- 
tories can supply you with full particulars 
regarding their projects . . . write them first. 
If you fail to find the camp or school you want, 


or need further information, write “Camp and 


School Director, YANKEE Macazing, Dublin, 
N. H.,” giving full details as to age, tuition, 


religion, location, etc. 








MacMahan Island, Maine 
Separate camps for boys and girls 10-20. Expert in- 
struction in navigation and sailing. Fleet of five 16’ 
sloops, and a larger cruiser. Reliable tutoring de- 
partment in both camps. For further information 
and booklets address 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Clinton Allen 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 








INTERLAKE America's leading educational 
camp for girls. At Croydon, 
on beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre reservation 
All activities. 
uman Relationships are the most precious things 
in life. Guard the health and happiness of your daughter. 
Se nd her to Interlaken 
Every department leader a college 
epecialty trained in child education. 
Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training Units. Catalogue. 
. and MRS. CHARLES H. DUDLEY 
Directors, Hanover, N 





graduate and 








CAMP NAIDNI 


Lake Dunmore Brandon, Vermont 


For girls 8-18. Canoe and horseback trips. Crafts, 
dramatics, land and water sports. vacation camp 
built firmly on the foundations of primitive camping. 
Naidni Junior Village for girls and boys 4-7 
For information and catalogs write 
Mrs. Gladys C, Britten, Director 








THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at- 
mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, 8 to 14— So. Dennis. 
CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, 7 to 17 — Wellfleet. 

24th and 25th seasons. Tuition $325, no extras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, 403 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. I. 





CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
Director: Henry THAYER WHITING 
Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated camp. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 





SAGGAHEW kcsxiise 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Christian Girls 5 to 14 years. Seventh season starts 
Saturday, July 2nd. for eight weeks. Ideal healthful 
life in the tall white pines of New England. Swimming, 
tennis, and all sports. Small camp, individual atten- 





of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 


no tion, g food. Out post camp, overnight trips 
under careful supervision. Booklet. 


Inclusive fee $125. Booklet on request. Address Camp 
SaGGAHEwW, Haverhill, Mass. 


AMP HARDY-BARKE — 


rence. «|| GEBOWISHA Forsins 
"Main 
aine 


GRANITE LAKE, MUNSONVILLE, N. H. 
Explore trails on horseback through Rocca pine 


A summer of keen adventure with well-trained, sympathetic 
leaders; land and water sports; crafts and riflery; overnight woods — Skim over sparkling waters of Maine Lakes 
camping and canoe trips; exploring and pioneering; emo- | in canoes with licensed guides — Swim from sandy 
tional and social guidance and vocational experimenting. beach under protection of Memuaste — Learn to cook 
Cabins, and complete equipment. Rate: $10.50 a week over re campfires — Special creative activities and 

oe for tiny misses too. MISS ETHEL Y. HOBBS. 
Y 


Director: Sumner R. Thompson, School Department, 
Southington, Connecticut. 15 Ivy Close, Forest Hills, L. I., N. 























JUANITA for GIRLS 
CADAHO for BOYS 


CAMPS 252%: 


Easily accessible 132 miles from New York City. 16 miles 
northwest of New London, Conn. 680 acres on the shore of 
GARDNER Lake. All aquatic and athletic activities included 
in camp fee. Children $215.00 a season; Adults $25 to $30 
per week. Horseback riding optional. Excellent cuisine 
Electric lights and modern plumbing in all camps. For 
booklets write M1Lo Licut, M.A., Colchester, Conn. or couiy 
at New England Headquarters, Prince George Hotel, N.Y. 





WILDERNESS CAMPING 


In charge of two ‘‘class A registered” Maine Guides 
— Bert Quimby and Chief Red . Complete 
training for boys and girls to tL. Junioe aine 
Guides. Boys taken for July — girls for August. A 
special unit ge and Tam-A-Rack camps 
at Orr's Island, aine. For information address: 
Mrs. N. B. Knorr, 8 Elmwood Road, Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine. 


WOODLAND 


Private Camp, Christian Girls 5-19 





HIGHMEADOWS 


Boothbay. Maine 


Presenting a Unique 





(Four age groups.) Londonderry 


. Vt. 1700 ft. elevation 
All sports. Varied prog 


am. Comfortable equipment 


Program of Summer Activities 











for 25 girls 8 years of age and over. Specialized instruc- Riding. Physician. Rate $18 0 a wee k. 8 season 
tion in Music, Dalcroze Eurythmics and Diction. Catalog. Mrs. Herbert Y. Le P. x 424. 
Recreational activities include Archery, Tennis, Golf Bennington, Vt. KAMP RAATERSRILE *FOR 
and Riding. For catalog address: Miss Marion L } BOYS, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 

SEARING, 4 East Tenth St., New York, N | Kindergarten camp for little tots eniies the camp age 
























PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
This Skowhegan Camp Special is just the model you 
should own. Safe, steady, and built to stand the gaff 
Skowhegan Canoes — War Canoes — Row Boats and 
Outboards are the choice of those who know value. Ask 
for FREE catalog and prices 






WRITE TODAY 
65 Hathaway Street 
Skowhegan, Maine 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO.... 
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ankee School —Dirvectory 








BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
4ist year. Co-educational 


Business training of college grade. Person- 
alized placement service. Catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








BEACON SCHOOL (io Mnines to 


nineteen; prepares for all colleges; business branches. 
Splendid faculty. Homelike atmosphere. All sports 
and extra-curricular activities. Splendid opportuni- 
ties in music and dramatics. School limited to seventy- 
five. Beautiful surroundings. The ideal school for 
your boy. For further information address: The 
Headmaster, Beacon School, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














PLANNING 
TO ENTER COLLEGE? 
Write for The Clark Plan, “It's Different’. 


Classes of five. All sports. Also Junior Col- 
lege Business Administration. Address 


FRANK EMORGAN CLARK SCHOOL 











HUNTINGTON 
PREPARATORY — FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited. Individual attention. Five forms 
beginning with 8th grade. Special one-year intensive 
review course. All sports and activities. Superior 
equipment including swimming pool. Catalog. 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON, Ed. M. 
Headmaster 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 











DOMESTIC 


E S LE SCIENCE 


Two-year professional course. Prepares 
for teaching, dietetic and tea-room work. 
ONE year practical Home Making 
course. Dramatic, glee and craft clubs. 
Sports. Dormitories. For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, 36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








MOSES BROWN 
AN ENDOWED FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


Help and inspiration for each boy, a century-old 
tradition. Known for successful college preparation. 
Excellent equipment. Secluded 25-acre campus. Mod- 
erate tuition. BELMONT — Residence for Younger 
Boys. Home care. Sanely progressive methods of 
instruction L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, 
263 Hope Street, Providence, R. I 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

117th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last = 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to cach ? 
boy's needs. 110 miles from Boston. 125 boys 
from 12 states. Modern equipment. Fully-coached 
athletics. Moderate tuition. 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 








REMINGTON RAND SCHOOL 
Education Is An Investment 

Enroll now for short day and evening courses on 
REMINGTON and DALTON Adding, Billing, 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Individual instruc- 
tion. Certificate and free placement service to 
graduates. Write for booklet. G. G. Boyce, 114 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 7330. 








NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 
(Continued from page 29) 
opened it as a first-class preparatory 
school for boys only. The school 
seemed to revive like a tired athlete 
after a rest, and its success since that 
date has fully justified the apparently 
radical action of the governing body. 
In the cases just cited, readjustment 
was somewhat violent and accompa- 
nied by temporary suspension of activi- 
ties. Other schools have been able to 
accomplish the same and without a 
break in continuity. Hebron Academy, 
in Maine, incorporated in 1804 as a 
Baptist institution, was for many years 
a humble co-educational school, with 
only one building, which was burned 
and restored three times in half a cen- 
tury. It was at Hebron, in 1850, that 
John D. Long, then a pupil, received 
from his father an interesting letter of 
advice in rhyme. In 1877, Hebron was 
associated with Colby College, as a 
preparatory school; and since 1885 it 
has steadily progressed in equipment 
and numbers. Another Baptist school, 
Colby Academy, was opened in 1838 as 
the New London Academical Institu- 
tion at New London, New Hampshire; 
it has since been aided materially by 
members of the Colgate family, and, 
allied with Colgate University, is today 
highly prosperous as a Junior College. 
Hebron and Colby, with their modern 
facilities and their students drawn 
from many eastern states, stand out in 
sharp contrast with many of their for- 
mer competitors. Other academies 
which have survived and are still un- 
usually successful are the Kimball 
Union Academy, founded in 1814, at 
Meriden, New Hampshire, the Troy 
Conference Academy at Poultney, Vt. 


TILTON 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Graduates of the preparatory school now doing successful 
work in more than fifty colleges and universities. Junior Col 
lege courses in liberal arts and business administration, with 
full transfer value to four-year institutions. Well trained 
faculties. Adequate laboratories and library. Skiing, riding 


and full sports program. For catalogs and information write 
James E. Coons, President, 43 School Street, Tilton, New 


~ GUTAMMERER 


Here is an old New England 

school that has successfully 

corrected speech defects for 

over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 

|__ 422 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 









‘ THE “a 
Putnam 


LECTURES 


Illustrated by 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


. Non-Flowering Plants 

. Native Wild Flowers 

. Native Shrubs and Trees 

. New England Birds 

. Butterflies, Moths and Insects 
. Picturesque New Hampshire 
. New England Gardens 

. Old and New Bridges 

. New England Handicraft and 


Hobbies 


omnovsbwn 


These lectures are presented as the re- 
sult of many years of painstaking work 
and careful study of the beauties of 
nature. They are accompanied by show- 
ings from one of the largest collections 
of color plates in New England. 


PRICE REASONABLE 


Circulars sent on request — 
Write to 


E. D. PUTNAM 


ANTRIM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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SAILING 


PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY years ago Captain and Mrs. 

Maurice L. Gray began “taking summer 
boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these first 
“rusticators” are still coming. This unique 
colony of bungalows is on a bluff overlook- 
ing Penobscot Bay between historic Castine 
and the open sea. It preserves unspoiled the 
atmosphere of the Maine coast village of 
clipper-ship days. 

The central dining-room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea-food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in his $7-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock-cod 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 


Address CAPTAIN MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 
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19338 
BAY STATE 
GARDEN Book 


Every now and again, things are 
done differently. Horticultural cata- 
logs, for instance. They have been 
pretty much alike for years. 









Here is one that is radically dif- 
ferent. It is far more a book of 
information than a price list, and 
its usefulness is not limited to the 













current year. The more than 500 
illustrations are quite dissimilar 
from run-of-the-mine nursery pic- 
tures; you will refer to them often. 
We should charge for the Garden 
Books, yet we will send you a 
free copy. 










Write 






Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 


North Abington * Framingham 
MASSACHUSETTS 










BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 
1938 


(Continued from page 19) 


That’s why a Boston judge said, 
thoughtfully, after sending two loop- 
ers to prison: 

“I’m awfully sorry about that. | 
don’t know whether I was wise. The 
trouble is, those boys aren't criminals. 
But this business of looping is impossi- 
ble, in a modern city.” 

The phenomenon of looping is re- 
stricted to Charlestown, because of 
that section’s topography. Speeding is 
not a local habit, of course, but speed- 
ing on Bunker Hill Street has become 
a mad, pointless ritual, a ceremony 
which too often ends in tragedy. 

Nor are the authorities any nearer a 
solution to the problem — unless one 
Charlestown police officer has the an- 
swer. He stood on the sidewalk with a 
half-brick and flung it. It went through 
the window of the front seat of a loop- 
er’s stolen car, and broke the boy's 
wrist. They caught the boy when he 
was taken to a hospital for treatment. 
Maybe the Charlestown police can end 
looping by learning to be expert 
marksmen with brickbats. 





How to Grow 
Herbs for Market 


By FREDERIC W. BAKER 


Illustrated by the Author 


Ginseng 


dine played a very impor- 
tant part in early American history. When, 
after the Revolution, the young republic 
found itself standing on its own wobbly 
legs, with all trade routes closed, it turned 
eastward. The American Merchant Marine 
had its beginning in our ginseng trade with 
China. As early as 1718 the Jesuits had al- 
ready shipped the roots to China. 

To the Chinese the ginseng root was a 
“dose of immortality,” believed to alleviate 
mental and bodily fatigue. In Chinese the 
word means “the boy of a man”; and 
strangely enough the American Indian 
name for it, garant-oquen, means the same. 
That is because the roots, branched and 
peculiarly wrinkled and marked, resemble 
the human form. From two to four inches 
long, these roots were often sold for their 
weight in gold. The Emperor of China for 
years monopolized the right of growing 
these roots. 

The bulk of the first cargo in the 350-ton 
privateer, Empress of China, sailing out of 
New York to Canton, was ginseng. There 
were 629,32614 pounds of it, much of it 
having been collected by the Indians in 
northern New York and throughout New 
England. 





Ginseng Plant Ginseng Root 


American ginseng, Panax Quinque- 
folium L., is conceded to be inferior to the 
Chinese plant. In the wild state, ginseng 
grows in rich cool woods in the shade of 
hardwoods on sloping, well-drained ra- 
vines of our northern country. Very little 
grows on the other side of the Mississippi. 
Domesticated, it is a hard plant to grow, 
the seeds being very slow to germinate; 
the young plants often being weak, some- 
times it takes several months to germinate. 
To cultivate ginseng successfully you must 
give it its natural soil and shade condi- 
tions. Artificial shade can be provided for 
seed beds by constructing lathes or wood 
slats. Some growers use the same procedure 
as in growing shade. 


Ginseng may be propagated from seed 
or by domesticating the wild root. As the 
plant is much affected by various diseases, 
seed is preferable to the root. The seeds, 
since they must be kept moist in order to 
germinate, can be started in moist sand or 
even old rotten wood, provided it is 
neither pine nor oak. During the germinat- 
ing period little heat is required. The beds 
which can be started either with the germi- 
nated seeds or the wild roots, should be 
about four feet wide and should be 
boarded in to prevent raids from mice and 
moles which are fond of the seed. 

For fertilizer, you’d best use wood soil 
or rotten leaves, four to six inches deep, 
with a fairly light soil. The plant must 
have plenty of air filtration, and great care 
should be taken that the soil does not 
harden. Roots may be set out at any time 
from April to October, when the soil is 
prepared and in a suitable condition to re- 
ceive them. We recommend working the 
beds very deep, at least 18 inches. 

Ginseng requires very little cultivation 
when it starts to grow, other than to keep 
it free from weeds and see that the soil 
does not pack hard. In the fall of the year 
ginseng must be covered or mulched with 
brush or other litter when grown arti- 
ficially. It takes about four years for 
ginseng root to grow to a size suitable for 
market. 

Curing ginseng root for the market re- 
quires a well-ventilated room and artificial 
heat. The best method is to start with a 
low heat, 60 to 80° F., increasing to 100° F. 
The roots should always be thinly spread 
in racks, never one on top of the other. 
The price of ginseng can easily be affected 
by the wrong procedure at this time. Wild 
ginseng is quoted at from $6.00 to $8.00 a 
pound. Growing ginseng commercially 
does not seem, to the writer, to be a very 
profitable proposition unless carried on as 
a distinct sideline. 


Goldenseal 

The American Indian was a great user 
of Hydrastis Canadensis — Goldenseal. 
The root was valued very highly as a tonic, 
and it was used also for sore eyes, and a 
dye both for clothing and implements of 
warfare, producing a very delicate shade 
of green when mixed with indigo. 

This plant occurs in New England and 
grows as far west as Minnesota, and north 
to Ontario. Goldenseal is nearly always 
cultivated by ginseng growers, since the 
method of procedure is very similar. 

The root, or rhizome, of goldenseal is 
very important in the medical world. It is 
propagated in seed beds which are ferti- 
lized with leaf-mold under conditions de- 
scribed above for ginseng. It can also be 
propagated from cuttings. It is advisable 
to add raw bone-meal under these con- 
ditions. 

When seedlings arrive, plant them three 
or four inches apart. This gives the roots 
plenty of chance to develop. Cultivation 
requires practically the same conditions as 
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ginseng: artificial shade in the summer; 
in fact, the plants require about 75 per 
cent shade, freedom from weeds, and the 
earth moist and well-drained at all times. 
The plants should be lifted and trans- 
planted the second year, when they are 
about eight inches, covering the root stalks 
to a depth of about two inches. You will 
harvest this plant in from three to four 
years from cuttings. The best development 
of Hydrastis is five years after the seed has 
been planted. 





Golden Seal Plant 


Golden Seal Root 


The dried leaves, known as the Seal 
Herb, are always marketable. At the end 
of five years, growers of Hydrastis have 
realized as high as 2,000 pounds to the acre. 
There is an initial outlay for open cultiva- 
tion in lathe shade, but if one can wait 
four to five years there is money in 
Hydrastis. 

Wholesale prices for this plant are al- 
ways around $2.00 a pound and better. 
The root is dried, using the same process 
as for ginseng, and if not dried properly, 
it is very susceptible to mold. This, of 
course, would ruin the price of the root. 

June is the month of all months in the 
year to get your perennials into the 
ground. We find they have more vigor and 
can be clipped or cropped with safety 
while later planted perennials, if clipped, 
are weakened and do not stand the winters 
so well. 


Sources of Ginseng Seed 
Information Submitted by Washington 


CENTRAL STATES: 
Vol Brashears, Combs, Arkansas 
F. B. Collins, Box 126, Viola, lowa 
Oak Hill Ginseng Gardens, Viola, Iowa 
>. Collins, Viola, Iowa 
Gilbertson Botanical Gardens, St. Ansger, Iowa 
George Duffrin, Stephenson, Mich 
G. L. Dressel & Son, Frankfort, Mich. 
A. L. Hands, Parma, Mich. 
Peter Lichterman, Coopersville, Mich 
E. Dragoo, Elberta, Mich. 
A. Fuglie & Son, Mazeppa, Minn 
Chas. Shickling, Madison Lake, Minn. 
Richard Temme, Leslie, Missouri 
Elmwood Ginseng Gardens, Kenmore Sta., Akron, 
Ohio 
Christ E. Miller, Star Route, Winesburg, Ohio 
Harris Ginseng Garden, RFD No. 6, Jackson 
Tenn. 
Prairie Farm Ginseng Gardens, Prairie 
Wis. 


Hillside Ginseng Gardens, Prairie Farm, Wis 


Farm, 


WestERN STATES: 
Gustaf Lundberg, Anacortes, Washington 
V. E. Olson, Canby, Oregon 


EASTERN STATES 
S. W. Terhune, Hawthorne, N. J 
R. V. Sudram, Skaneateles, N. Y 
H. R. Hutt, RFD No. 1, Oswegatchie, N. ¥Y 
D. H. Roberts, Antwerp, N. Y 
Geo. E. Warren, South Schron, N. Y 
M. M. Keil, RFD No. 2, Warren, Pa 
W. O. Callewort, RFD No. 3, Reynoldsville, Pa 
O. Katzenstein, P. O. Box 259, Atlanta, Ga 


Ginseng Buyers 
Information Submitted by Washington 


EASTERN STATES 
J. S. Ledewick Co., 122 W. 26th St., New York, 

N. Y 

Davis Blustein & Bro., 162-64 W. 27th St., New 
for . N y 

T. W. Adams & Co., 89 Mercer St., New York, 

N 

Wm. J. Boehner & Co., Dept. S—259, W. 30th St., 
New York, N. Y 

R. V. Surdam, Skaneateles, N. Y 

American Ginseng & Seal Gardens, Skaneateles, 
N.Y 


International Ginseng Co., 353 3rd Ave., New 
‘ork, N. Y 


Benjamin Dorman, 147 W. 24th St., New York 
N. ¥ 


Stearns & Rogers, Winthrop, N. Y 

J. C. McGuire & Co., Asheville, N. C 
A. F. Phillips, North Wilkesboro, N. C 
J. E. Vannoy, North Wilkesboro, N. C 
R. T. Greer, Marion, Virginia 


~ 


SENTRAL STATES 
J. A. Jackson, Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Sulzer Bros., Madison, Ind 
Weil Bros., Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Bach Fur Co., 108-110 W., Austin Ave., Chicago 
Ill 
McMillan Fur & Wool Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
R. T. Greer, Pikeville, Ky 
M. F. Hopkins & Co., Elizabethton, Tenn 
Joseph Powell Co., Bristol, Tenn 
Eugene Donzelot & Son, 16-18 Main St., St 
Louis, Mo 


WeEsTERN STATES : 
Heidner & Co., Tacoma, Washington 
C. E. Thorpe, RFD Seattle, Washington 


ee nee eae ee 00 
VITAL part of the New Hampshire panorama . . . a community | 

RYE where leaders have always thought in terms of pleasing those who 
love their homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life 

BEACH. There are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs 
The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, ] 

in the white sands, the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amuse- 

NEW ments especially provided for young children, musical and dramatic 

events — all contribute to a summer of restfulness and true recreation. 

HAMPSHIRE Rye Beach has recently established zoning for the protection of the 

community. 

© For information write 
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RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


or New England Headquarters, 14 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 














Oyster Harbors Club 


OSTERVILLE, MASS. 
(On Cape Cod) 


Wry not spend a part of the summer 
on this wooded island of 500 acres 


easily accessible by automobile. 


Here is bathing, fishing, sailing, riding, 
golf on a famous 18-hole championship 
course, tennis on five En-tout-cas courts. 
All within a short distance of the Club 
House 


A luxurious and modern Club House 
built and furnished in the interesting Cape 
Cod manner. Here every year comes 
a small and exclusive group, attracted 
by congenial company and a delightful 
atmosphere. 


May to October 


C. W. WANNOP 
Manager 


REFERENCES REQUIRED 
WRITE DIRECT TO CLUB 











ROSES 


FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Order them NOW while stock is complete 


The Burbrec Lexington Dozen consists 
of 12 glorious roses carefully selected 
for beauty of bloom, variety of color, 
fragrance, hardiness and ease of culture. 
Recent introductions. 


THE 
LEXINGTON DOZEN 


Pot grown for late plantings 


89.00 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 














If you want a lovely IRIS combination in 
your garden next season plant these two 
tall, beautiful varieties now : 
CORONATION, clear pale yellow 
GLEAM, pale lavender 
10 roots (5 of each) $2 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


| 











The “Darling Inn 


“A GEM IN THE GREEN” 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


American Plan Reasonable Rates 




















YOUR VACATION HOME 





Lake Winnipesaukee 


90 Acres 
1800-ft. Shore Frontage 

Lounge or play on the shores of exclusive 
Tuftonboro Neck. This is a perfect summer 
home, ideal for entertaining, with two 
guest houses, separate recreation building, 

a flagstone terrace for luncheons beneath 
ho pines and a wide porch looking out 
over theclear blue waters of Winnipesaukee. 

The main lodge has ten rooms complete 
with bath, servants quarters, two boat- 
houses — every convenience for pleasant 
summer living. Just a short drive from the 
Bald Peak Colony Club. 

This is a property that discriminating 
buyers will appreciate. 


Total ‘Price $20,000 
Country Properties, Inc. 


50 CONGRESS STREET 569 MAIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. LACONIA, N. H. 
CAPITOL 5420 TELEPHONE 1123 


—~- 


14 E. 28th Street New York City 
Care of YANKEE Lexington 2-7800 








THE YEAR ’ROUND VACATIONLAND 


Lake 
OTT aa 


NATURE’S PARADISE 


Fishing ; 
. Golf “** 
ming 


Rides es 


B ating . Hiking 


Tennis . .°. Swim- 


Dancing Seaplane 


. Excellent Hotels ‘ 
Inns . Tourist Homes and 
Cabins ° Good Food 


Comfortable PNeatetolititeloFlitehit: 


WNGO) SI P-w@) aa 4. ee Stel y 
siitels) eit: Center, Modern Restau- 
rants, Playgrounds, Theatres 


For Accommodation Booklet write to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“The City on the Lakes” 


Inquire Above, or 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y, 


Phone LExington 2-7800 





For Sale 
eso Atmosphere 





The rare, old, elm shaded, square 
colonial pict ured above has colonial 
atmosphere of over a century in its 
— pine interior (boards which 
never seen int — they’re as 
soft as silk). 4 rooms downstairs and 
rooms up. fireplaces — and you 
should see the rare, old, colonial 
Stairway. It has electricity and 100 
acres of land. Wouldn’t you be ~- 
thrilled remodeling it and building 
in your own personality. 300. 





This maple shaded: square colonial 
has 120 acres with a tennis court and 
a private pond (the dam leaks but 
you'd have fun fixing it). Kitchen, 
dining-room, living- rg eg down- 
stairs, 4 bedrooms and bath besides. 
Excellent condition. inonarn con- 
veniences. 3 fireplaces. Dandy view. 
It’s a real old one but its price is 
only $7,156 . Many other intrigu- 
ing properties—summer rentals, too. 








Bounded on the North by 
Brother Fim 
(Continued from page 18) 


| October 13, 
State Papers, Vol. XXIX, Page 307): 


1767 (New Hampshire 

. and So they [the surveyors] Con- 
tinued Runing & Marking & at the Period 
Mile Made a Particular five 
Mile Mark & altering their Course more to 
the East till they Got to Newfound or 
Bakers pond So Called about Sixty five 
Miles from the Line aforesaid, 
they Shou’d ave Gone further but some of 
the hands were Worried & the Provisions 
faild, that they were Obligd to Return, 
they Were all Men that well Ac- 
quainted with the woods & Said Service & 
had Daily Caution from the Surveyor who 
as Exact & 
hands 


of Every five 


Province 


were 


was as Careful as Possible, all 
the Very hard & Were 
Diligent & Exact as far as they the Deponts 
Cou'd Perceive and two men Were Con- 
stantly appointed to Mark & Letter & upon 
the hands Returning home said Farwell 
Says that Whitney & himself made Oath 
Before Cole Blanchard to their Fidelity in 
Said Service — and the Deponants further 
Add that they have not the Least Doubt 
but that was they now at the Corner they 
the Line Coud 


Labourd 


made on Province they 


14 East 28th Street . 





* 


ARE YOU PLANNING ON A 





Leisurely, Inexpensive 


VACATION? 


f you are tired of scorching pave- 
ments, the crowded rush to work 
and home again, and want to rest a 
while; or if you have a yearning for 
a change of scenery, for cool moun- 
tains and clear vistas, but feel you 
can't efford it — let us show you 
how it can be done, reasonably and 
quietly, by spending your vacation 


ST. JOHNSBURY 


VERMONT 


WRITE US FOR AN ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOX 247 


or call at New England Headquarters 
New York City 


* 


follow the Line by them Run & Marked to 
the pond aforesaid about Sixty five Miles 
Without a Compass unless Extraordinary 
Hurricanes or fires have been there, they 
further Declare that any Representation 
or Insinuation that the Line aforesaid is 
not well Run & Mark’d to all Intents & 
Purposes is false Scandalous & without the 
Least foundation —.” 


i 


There is really a crying need for 
accurate surveys of northern New Eng- 
land farm and timberland property. 
Chances for lawsuits multiply year by 
year. The appraisal for taxation can be 
no better than the boundaries of the 
land appraised, and being slipshod, is 
unjust. are that 
could easily be avoided. 

Maps should be made and record- 
ed, together with survey bills, and fu- 
ture deeds drawn by them. If part of a 
lot is sold it should certainly be sur- 
veyed first. It is a lasting satisfaction to 
know your each and every well-marked 
corner, to see your spotted lines, and 
particularly to have an accurate map 
of your land. When you come to sell 
your property its value is sure to be 
increased, for you can show the buyer 
he is purchasing something definite 
and not a pig in a poke. Good bound- 
aries not only make good neighbors, 
they make value. 


Trespasses common 


JF . 








. YANKEE 
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THE 


MONADNOCK 
REGION 


IN SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 











brings you the charm of 
typical New England — plus 
the beauty of New Hamp- 
shire — in a 96-page Booklet 
replete with photos of this 














erecta: ‘ . 
| mountain-studded, lake jew- 
| eled region! 
This booklet is 
| available upon writ- 

ten request to 
! MONADNOCK 
REGION 
ASSOCIATION 

Edward Ellingwood 
| Executive Secretary 
I Peterborough, 
l New Hampshire 
! 
Peers == 4 
| Please send me your new booklet: | 
1 NAME 1 
| STREET 
| | 

city 

Ristteciieenencnnees aeammipeammionsanail 











RUA Yankee Land-Owner? 
(Answers to questions on page 21) 


1. Marks the point where two boundary 
lines meet. Red cedar. An iron rod or piece of 
iron pipe. 

2. Barley-corn: one third of an inch; Pole: 
1614 feet; Perch: 1614 feet; Furlong: 40 rods; 
Hand: 4 inches; Pace: 21% feet. 

3. Line tree: a tree located on a lot boundary 
line; identified by a limb which has been bent 
in such a way that it has grown in the direction 
which the line runs. 

4. Custom of walking along the boundary 
lines of one’s property every year to keep the 
fences in condition and to keep the brush cut. 

Lot: division of township or town into land 
divisions under private ownership. 

Range: unincorporated land division. 

5. Warrantee Deed. It guarantees clear land 
title. 

6. Twenty years. 

7. Main path; secondary path; unimportant 
trail. 

8. Rights reserved in a deed to “flow water 
over the land” when or if a dam is built to a 
certain height. 

9. Close the gate and lock it for 24 hours 
once a year. 

10. Gore: land under county and state gov 
ernment, but not under town government 

Crank: (i.e., Lebanon Crank, now Columbia, 
Connecticut), a parish or district which jutted 
out one side of a town like the crank of a 
grindstone. 

Slip: according to early town histories, a slip 
appears to be a piece of land which was left 
over when town lines were surveyed. 

11. “A right of way” included in a deed, 
gives the owner a right to cross someone else’s 
land to reach his own property, or vice versa. 

12. The town descendants of the original 
owners of the land or the present owners of the 
abutting land 






FISH IN NORTHERN MAINE 
WATERS THIS YEAR 


Come where racing streams roar their challenge to 
sportsmen everywhere 
your feathered barbs and thrill to the rise of gamy trout 
and salmon. Here you will find them of generous size 
and plentiful 

In the very heart of this great fishing country you will 
find well equipped hotels, sporting camps and inns 
where you may secure the services of competent guides. 


THE BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


Serves the famous sporting country of Northern Maine 
to the last frontier. You can travel by rail more comfort- 
ably and economically and with greater speed and safety. 

Send 15c for our 1938 booklet “‘In the Maine Woods"’ 
containing a complete sportsman’s directory. Address 
J. Fred Smith, General Passenger Agent, Dept. C. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Lash the lakes and streams with 









—~ ” 


Bartlett Consultant 


795 Memorial Drive 





How Fare the Trees Around 
‘¢~ Your Summer Home? ... 


need pruning 


advise you without cost or obligation. 


o> yuo oe 
“ 2 > ie e i > <r 
0 ge tion gh ee rN rere o See hese 
tht A on Aon Wr + y 
= ~ -_-, tes 


Write or call your nearest Bartlett Office 


“Sheldon Elm,” Deerfield, Mass. Endowed 
for yearly care under the direction of a 


New England Division 
Kirkland 0975 


What a delight it is each year when you return 
to your Summer Home and are again greeted by 
the sight of your beloved trees. You walk among 
them with new appreciation of their beauty 

and solicitous thoughts for their welfare. Do they 


other attention? These questions can best be 
answered with the help of a Bartlett Tree Ex- 
pert. And we will gladly inspect your trees and 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Local Offices: Windsor, Vt., Manchester, Mass., Wolfeboro, N. H., E. Providence, R. 1. 


spraying feeding, or 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 















IN THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 





+. this summer at Bretton 
Woods. Swim! Golf! Fish! Ride! 
Play where the days are warm 
and the nights cool. Enjoy the hos- 
pitality of one of these three 
hotels and 10,000 acres of moun- 
tain vacationland. 1938 rates are 
reasonable. Weekly guests pay no 
golf fees. 


BRETTON WOODS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 
THE MOUNT PLEASANT 
BRETTON ARMS 

















MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 
MARTIN POINT 
FRIENDSHIP, MAINE 


One of Maine's finest small Colonial inns. 
Refined, homelike, Early American atmos- 
phere. Open fireplaces in all lounge rooms. 
Off the beaten path, a real retreat. Acres 
of private grounds, right on the water, de- 
lightfully cool. All water and land sports. 
Traditionally fine food. Good roads all the 
way. Accommodations by reservation only. 


Open June to October. 
Write for Illustrated Folder *yY” 


MAYFLOWER on the See 
Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


Please send me illustrated Folder 
Neme. 
Street 


City State 








LETTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


simple dwelling of a bachelor . . . my 
heart longs for it. Therefore, I would wel- 
come your advice and suggestions as to 
how to get it... . 
Respectfully yours, 
Ji V. SHIELDs, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 
Dear Yankee: 

It is needless to say what I think of 
YANKEE. . . . I want to continue it per- 
manently; until the Crack of Doom, I’m 
for it. Naturally I would be: my family 
were New Englanders from Enfield and 
Windsor, Conn. My maternal grandfather 
was the first and only Republican governor 
Texas has ever had, but this is not a genea- 
logical thesis, nor have you time to listen 
to it. You want to collect the ducats and 
care not whether I’m Yankee, Pelopon- 
nesian, Rebel, Indian (good, bad or dead), 
Texas Ranger or what not. 

Howdy and goodbye, 
R. Nites GRAHAM, 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Yankee: 

We, being Yankees—and away out here 
where 75% of the people think Vermont 
is a suburb of Boston and the other 25% 
still look for news of the latest clash be- 
tween Colonials and King’s Redcoats—find 
great comfort in your organ. 

Sincerely, 
H. E. Hinman, M.D., 
Buffalo, New York 
Dear Yankee: 

My first copy of YANKEE was given me 
when, after many years, I returned to Ver- 
mont for a visit. The magazine is unusual 
and interesting and something for which 
Yankees everywhere should be grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
RutH Hostey, 
Glendale, Cal. 
Big homesick tears now wet my hankie, 
Fate, to an exile, seems so cranky! 
Here’s a new and crispy bill, 
Put it right into your till... . 
I flunked the test* ...so send the 

YANKEE. 

FLORENCE B. HAYEs, 
Troy, N. Y. 

* Ed. Note: The test was an “RUA,” 
familiar to all subscribers. 
Dear Yankee: 

I have my first number of YANKEE and 
like it . . . everything about it strikes me 
just about right. In fact, the cover picture 
and the Book Talk pictures make me 
more than homesick—they are so typical. 

Just now I am in New York striving to 
become a radio star. I have appeared on 
Borden's program, General Foods, Easy 
Aces, as stooge for Ray Perkins, stooge for 
Del Castillo (in Boston four years ago), 
The O'’Neills, Home Sweet Home, Ghost 
Stories, Spratt’s Dog Food, Personal 
Column of the Air, Magic Voice, Mary 
Small’s Review and others here and in Bos- 


(Continued on page 37) 


300" 


ANNIVERSARY 


of the founding of the town of 


HAMPTON 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TO BE CELEBRATED AT 
HAMPTON and 
HAMPTON BEACH 
New Hampshire’s Only Seashore Resort 
AUGUST 21-25, 1938 


LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 

















SPEND A 


Happy Vacation 
AT INTERLAKEN 


Thirty-two acres of lawns, woods and 
gardens. Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 


riding. Recreation room. 


Good food and comfortable beds. All 
rooms with running water or private 


bath. Friendly, informal atmosphere. 


JOHN C. and ELIZABETH S. PERCY 
PROPRIETORS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


Telephone 30 
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An Outstanding 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOTEL 


* 


At the EAGLE 


Gentlefolk are assured of 
the unobtrusive service and 
quiet taste that they are ac- 
customed to enjoy within 
their own homes. 


A “Distinguished Restaurant 


* 


Eagle Hotel 
Concord, New Hampshire 
* 

THE PHENIX HOTEL is owned 


and operated under the same 
management 




















The . House 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Where good old-fashioned New | 


England hospitality awaits Yan- 


kee readers who come to Maine. | 


You will find the Bangor House just 
the kind of a place you'll enjoy stopping 
at. Thoroughly modern, yet with that 
home-like atmosphere so important to 
those who appreciate New England 
traditions. 


Bangor House meals are famous for 
their excellence and bring guests from 
many miles around to enjoy New Eng- 
land cooking at its best. 


For the motorist the Bangor House is 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 36) 


ton. Have no regular show now, but am 
called in for various “characters” . . . last 
night I was the dog (!) which a colored boy 


saved from the Hudson River, on the Mary | 


Small show. Next day fans sent me dog 
biscuits! Woof! Woe is me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bess FRALEIGH, 


New York City, N. Y. | 


Dear Yankee: 

There are probably over 15,000 New 
England people in this vicinity, and I have 
been honored for over 15 years with the 
presidency of the Massachusetts Society. 
It is so interesting to see friends of long 


ago meet and greet, every third Friday of | 


each month. The greatest thrill was when 


two sisters, originally from New England, | 


met after having been separated for 40 


years, neither knowing where the other 


was! Did they weep tears of joy! 


Last meeting we had a spelling match. | 
I was elected teacher (I was a district | 
school teacher in the nineties in Vermont). | 


Dr. Plummer, once a school teacher from 
Maine, captained one team, and Mr. Bug- 


bee, a fine sturdy man with a flowing white | 


beard, was the opposing captain. The 


“Speller’”” was an edition of Test Words | 
printed in '63. The winner, or “unusual 


scholar” was Mrs. Florence Parsons, the 
granddaughter of the first acting president 
of Amherst College. . . . 
Very sincerely, 
Henry Loup, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Yankee: 

Being a by-product of the Westward-Ho! 
movement, anything I say would hardly 
effect YANKEE. But, as I see it, YANKEE’S 
charm lies in its maple flavor. 

EvLIzABETH McDOLe, 


Elmhurst, Il. 


Dear Yankee: 

Walter Pitkin sent his class from Co- 
lumbia Graduate School of Journalism up 
here last week, and we had a bull contest. 
I looked those kids over—New Hampshire, 
Washington, Virginia, the Carolinas, Dixie 


and the Frozen North . . . and I asks "em 


straight out: “What mag do you rate the 


tops for this neck of the woods?” Guess 
what? .. . YANKEE! 
Bi_t GARRIGUS, 
South Britain, Conn. 
Dear Yankee: 


GILFORD, N. H. 


A Beautiful All-Year 
Recreational Town 








Belknap Mountains 


Recreational Park 
GILFORD — LACONIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ride New England's only De Luxe Chair 


Tram-way to Mountain top 
Free Picnic Grounds — Shelters — Stone 
Fireplaces — Observation Tower 
v 
For illustrated booklet address 


ED. L. LYDIARD, Director 
Laconia, N. H. 





In the beautiful Lakes Region and 
Belknap Mountains 


THE NEW 


ARLBERG INN 


LACONIA-GILFORD, N. H. 


with its unusual charm and atmosphere, excellent 
food and homelike comfort, land and water sports 
facilities and reasonable rates is tops for your ve- 
cation. Open all-yeer round. 


For information and literature 


ARLBERG INN, GILFORD, N. H. 
New England Headquarters, 14 E. 28th St., N.Y.C. 





THE 
STODDARD 


THE LODGE WHERE YOU FEEL AT HOME 


For reservations write or wire 


MISS ETHEL STODDARD 
RFD. 4 LACONIA, N. H. 


The Mountain Lake View 


Ideal Vacation Spot for Young and Old 





High and cool. Fine view of Lake and Mountains 
115 miles from Boston. 5 miles from Laconia 


HARRY KIESSLING, Proprietor 


THE BRICK HOUSE 





The Cory Atmosphere of Yankee Hospitality 
Home Cooked Food in New Englend Style 


We enjoy YANKEE, for it brings back 


an ideal headquarters — all of scenic ' 
happy memories of real country days and 





Maine is within easy reach. 


Write today for rates and the FREE Bangor | 


House road map booklet. 
Horace Chapman, Manager 
Box 6 Bangor, Maine 


Reservations and complete information may be 
had at New England Headquarters, Prince George 
Hotel, Tel. Lexington 2-7800, 14 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 
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makes us Yankees down here feel over- 
civilized. 
Cordially 
MARION PEASLEY, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
Dear Yankee: 

I came to California years ago. When I 
was a native of Keene, N. H., I knew 
Dublin Pond well. I remember one time, 

(Continued on page 38) 





GILFORD, N. H. 
Mrs. W A. Gove, Proprietor 


7 . s 
THE KING'S GRANT 
Gilford-Laconia, N. H. 

Enjoy good things to eat in attractive pine 
panelled dining room. Right atmosphere for 


jolly time. Comfortable beds. Genial hospitality 


Wo. R. Vose, Owner 




















The Crane & Kettle 


Guest House 


A QUIET COUNTRY SPOT FOR 
VACATIONISTS, MOTORISTS 


Inn . . . 


American Plan 


* 


OUR FIRST ANNUAL HOUSE 
PARTY — Write for folder describing 
our planned sightseeing Tours of two 
or three weeks in Historic and Rural 
New England. 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
45 minutes from Boston 
INQUIRE ABOVE, OR 
NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


14 East 28th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 




















* 
Pinewood 
IN MAINE 
3 Camps to Choose from 


WNJOY ev ary 

pleasure in 
delightful vacation resort — 
three beautiful sites — Pine- 


vacation 
faine’s most 


Golf 
Tennis 
Riding 


Swimming 


;_ all overlooking 
crystal clear Lake Anasagunti- 
a the heart of the Oxford 


individual pg cabins nestled 
among ragrant Maine 
pines; ginnte lights; modern 
conveniences; central dining 
halls; delicious meals. New 
9 hole golf course; excellent 
sand beaches. Outlying 
camps on Rapid River and B 
Pond. Canoe trips. Informal- 
ity and carefree goodfellow- 
ship reign supreme at Pine- 
. Restricted Clientele — 
Moderate Rates. 


Before making your vacation 
lans write for the new FREE 
2-page Pinewood booklet 

See why Pinewood guests 

return year after year 


PINEWOOD CAMPS 
26 Main Street Canton, Maine 


New York Office — New England Headquarters, Prince 


Canoeing 
Hiking 
Fishing 

Dancing 
Picnics 


Trips 














George Hotel, N. Y. C. Tel. LExington 2-7800 





LETTERS 
(Continued from page 37) 
when we went there to fish, 65 years ago, 
we slept at Deacon Morse’s at the head of 
the pond, on feather beds at least two feet 
thick. Father and his friends made a good 
catch, and Father sent three beautiful 
trout to Professor Aggassiz at Harvard. 
Some of my schoolmates are living in 
Keene, but most of them gone to 
parts unknown. 
Yours truly, 
Rosert D. Hatcn, 
San Rafael, Cal. 
P. S. I have seen three Democratic presi- 
dents, and each one has been worse than 
the preceding. 


have 


Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine has given our family a 
lot of pleasure. It is especially comforting 
to one who came home in tears from an 
Ohio school years ago because she was 
called a “Yankee,” 
fun of in 
reason. 


and who has been made 
Pennsylvania, for the same 
Dorotuy SPRING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Yankee: 

I was born in the Middle West of Yan- 
kee parents; grew up in a settlement of 
Yankees in Minnesota and have heard so 
much about Vermont, it seems that I have 
lived there! I am now out here on an arm 
of the beautiful Puget Sound, but cannot 
resist an urge to have YANKEE. 

E. E. CHAMPLIN, 
Manette, Wash. 

P. S. I'm still an individualist, not a 
vassal. 

Dear Yankee: 

On my way home from the West Coast 
I stopped off at my son’s and found there 
a number of YANKEEs. I read them all. 

I thought when I came to New England 
as a bride (from Missouri) over 50 years 
ago, that I was to find what cold, conven- 
tional life was like, being married to a 
Yank. I decided to make the best of it. But, 
now having crossed the continent six times, 
spending my winters in various places on 
the Coast and Middle West, I have yet to 
see any section I would choose in prefer- 
ence to good, old New England. 

I could tell you anything you’d want to 
know about the grasshopper plague in '72, 
of droughts, of dust storms, of cyclones I've 
lived through, of seeing the Missouri River 
12 miles wide, of snowdrifts 18 to 30 feet 
deep at Lake Tahoe, Nevada, up in the 
Sierras, to say nothing of the recent floods 
and mountain slides in California, and the 
four-day cloudburst at Yosemite four 
days before my arrival. 

And so, to add up the sum total and 
boil it down to the sugaring-off stage: it 
would be hard to find a group of six such 
friendly states so free from plagues or so 
beautiful throughout their four seasons. 

App W. LEONARD, 
Woodsville, N. H. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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This Year — for a 
Memorable Vacation — 
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at SMUGGLERS NOTCH 


A Superb Setting for 
Your Summer’s Recreation 


Elevation 1,350 feet. Many miles of 
mountain trails at your door. Riding. 
Tennis. Golf privileges nearby. Ex- 
ceptional accommodations and cuisine; 
restricted clientele. Open all the year. 
RIDING 
CENTER 
of the 
Green 








Mountains 


Our own horses 
or stabling 


for yours 





ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON REQUEST 
R. C. Istiam, Manager 


STOWE, VERMONT 














THAT'S A FACT 


We can blame the gypsy moth on 
Leopold Trouvelot. Artist and biolo- 
gist, Trouvelot fled some sort of politi- 
cal malaise in France around the mid- 
dle of the last century. He came over to 
Medford, Mass., and proposed to de- 
velop a new type of silk. But there were 
no mulberry trees in Medford and so he 
sent to France for cocoons of the gypsy 
moth to breed a hybrid that might 
thrive on local foliage. The answer is 
that he did — but they got away! 

a 

New England had a tomb of an un- 
known soldier long before Washington 
sheltered The Tomb of the Unknown 
where 
an unnamed hussar of Rochambeau’s 
army lies buried. 


! ! ’ 


What's the best known statue in the 
United States? Authorities concede it 
to be the statue of Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, a Springfield, Mass., pioneer. 
St. Gaudens’ work, said to be his mas- 
terpiece, stands near the Springfield 
Public Library. 
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IN THE HEART OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE’ S$ LAKES REGION 


She 





PEMIGEWASSET | 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Famous Since Stage Coach Days 


FouNDED IN 1800 


> Lakes of sky blue water casting reflections 
of stately mountains. . 
and Trout fishing on Newfound and Squam 
Lakes . 
to the fly . . 
the world . . . the Polar Caves, The Flume, 
The Old Man of The Mountains, the Lost 
River .. . and of course in Winter the ski 
center of New England! 


> 325 miles from New York (overnight 
Pullman Service); 125 miles from Boston; 
216 miles from Montreal. Open year ‘round. 
American and European plan with special 
weekly and monthly rates. Write for par- 
ticulars to William B. Horrocks, Mgr., or 
inquire at New England Headquarters, 14 
East 28th St., New York City, N. Y. 


* 














Troutdale 


CAMPS | 


Ris VACATION spent with 
us will assure you of the very best | 
of food and accommodations — | 
hotel service in the heart of the 
big Maine woods — 1000 feet 
_ above sea-level. NO HAY | 
_ FEVER. Bathing, boating, ca- | 

noeing, Badminton, table tennis, | 
| good fishing for trout and salmon, | 
| mountain climbing, hikes over | 
well marked trails, motor boat- | 
| ing. Away from the crowd on a | 
| strictly private road. 
| 
| 


A quiet, friendly, restful place for | 
a discriminating Christian clien- | 
tele, at reasonable rates. 


: Write for our new booklet 
TROUTDALE CAMPS 
Troutdale, Maine 


or inquire at 


New England Headquarters 
| 14 East 28th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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. excellent Salmon | 


. . brooks with gamey trout leaping | 
. trails climbing to the top of | 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 38) 


Dear Yankee: 

I am a devoted reader of YANKEE. Hav- 
ing been away from Vermont for seven 
years, nothing could have pleased me 
more than a subscription for Christmas. I 
look forward with both pleasure and curi- 
osity to each number. 

Very truly, 
Z. MARGUERITE NORCROSS, 
East Orange, N. ] 


Dear Yankee: 

I am a subscriber and I like YANKEE, of 
course. I'm only sorry that it makes its 
visits a month apart, but that is better than 
no visit at all. No, I do not intend to do 
without YANKEE. I expect to go back north 
next summer and will stop in and shake 
hands with the YANKEE family. 

Rev. J. F. CARTER, 
Pomona, N. C. 


BOSTON, MARKET GARDEN 
OF THE EAST 
(Continued from page 15) 


from him. He can’t put his asparagus, 
peas, or strawberries (to give a partial 
list) on the market when the market is 
still hungry for them. The boys from 
Dixie and all over have beaten him to 
it. Boston will have been buying South 
Carolina and California “grass” for 
months, and buying it cheap, before 
the local crop comes in; yes, and eating 
Louisiana strawberries long before the 
first fine Dorsets and Fairfax arrive 
from Falmouth and Concord. And as 
for peas, they are always with us. In 
short, there is today no “first of the 
season” that the local grower can cash 
in on. His sales and his prices are flat- 
tened accordingly. 

But that is painting the gloomiest 
side of the picture. There is another 
and brighter — just as real. The Massa- 
chusetts market gardening industry is 
a many times bigger business now, 
from the point of view of output, than 
it was in the prosperous eighties. If it 
has lost its outside markets, it has kept 
its home one, for in summer, despite 
competition, it supplies Boston with 
nearly all the vegetables consumed 
there — and Bostonians, like the rest 
of the country, eat twice as many vege- 
tables per capita as they did fifty years 
ago. Certainly of all the State’s indus- 
tries it has been one of the least af- 
fected by depressions and recessions. 
It’s a profitable business still, reflecting 
the progressive spirit of the association 
that kept Boston on the agricultural 
map. 







Ge CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 


A restful Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 


| Golf Riding Tennis 
| Good Food— Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
| Booklet 


Lawn Games 


American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 


| In the Green Mountains 
| RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont's Vacation Hub 
| Boynton Hotel Interests, Inc. 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 


Inquire above, or 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 
14 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone LExington 2-7800 





RANCH LIFE 
IN THE EAST 
* 


Fishing and 
Riding 
* 





A RARE section of forests, mountains and 
lakes — restricted and protected 5 
lakes in Home Group — trails over 108 
square miles Salmon, Trout, Rainbow, 
Bass Clean Sand Beaches Attrac- 
tive cottages Country Hotel Service 
Excellent stable and instructors 
Sailing — Tennis 


H. A. QUIMBY 
AVERILL, North Easten VERMONT 
or 
New Englend Heedquerters 
14 East 26th St New York, N. Y 














BOOK TALK 
(Continued from page 4) 


than the sum of its parts. It is more than 
experience totals up to. In this new play, 
which is going so well in a Restoration- 
Comedy kind of New York, he adds up the 
threadbare parts of the living in a very 
average New Hampshire town, especially 
in two families that join in marriage; and 
he gets more than vital statistics. He puts 
in all these he can. His stage manager rib- 
bles them off whenever he gets the chance. 
We hear about the milk supply, choir prac- 
tice, baseball, the breakfasts and chores 
and homework of a lot of people. A boy 
grows up with a girl, marries her, starts out 
well on a farm, has a son, his wife dies of 
her second child, and he buries her. That's 
about all that happens in the twelve years 
covered in Grover’s Corners at the first of 
our century. 

But a tremendous good deal more is go- 
ing on behind all this. Vast loyalties and 
faith out of all proportion to the substance 
it has to work on. And when at the end the 
stage manager describes the stars in the 
sky, he seems to be speaking from among 
them and telling how important this par- 
ticular star is where we are living, this one 
that strains to become better than it is, 
better than the others that are only chalk 
and fire. He sounds like God. And all 
through the play, the imagination that the 
audience has been forced to use, to supply 
scenery, furniture, vehicles and horses, and 
even persons at times, has been working 
with the author to create literature and to 
make something finer than living by the 
day. It has been living in a four-dimen- 
sional space and uncrippled by our space 
and time. The playwright has asked his 
audience to go ahead and then back, listen 
to the dead who sit up in their chairs 
among the living, see the young wife go 
back unwisely to a most ordinary day and 
suffer, see her return gladly to her place 
up on the hill and the seated dead, and 
watch her husband cast himself prone at 
her feet like a worshipper of some mys- 
terious power ageless and right. There is 
no allegory: these people are Webbs and 
Gibbses; and yet they are all of us, always. 
We go in and out of life with them, as 
into a dark house and out into the sun 
again. 

And when we finish hearing these very 
ordinary words and seeing these very ordi- 
nary people, we know that weeping is as 
precious as laughter, that families work 
their fingers to the bone doing little tasks 
that never get done and grow by doing 
them, and that behind it all is something 
wider than any family or town or race or 
myriads of dynasties in history, more wor- 
shipful than light of the sun or moon, a 
power and glory that literature has dedi- 
cated itself to and reveals in tiny sparks 
here and there against the infinities of the 
aimless dark. 

The sooner this man is given the Nobel 
Prize, the better for the Prize! 


Turee Women, by Hazel Hawthorne. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50) 

Cape Cod during the Civil War is the 
background for this story. Against its 
dunes three women, Melissa, Emily, and 
Roxanna, pursue happiness in their own 
ways. Melissa, outcast from the beginning, 
brings disaster wherever she goes, Emily 
follows the sterile road of duty, and only 
Roxanna finds what they all are after, 
peace and happiness. A fair, readable 
book. 


Tue Hottow Skin, by Virginia Swain. 
(Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $2.00) 


A first-class horror and mystery story in 
the colorful setting of St. Catherine’s, in 
the Bahamas. You are given a very definite 
clue to the solution of the mystery in the 
very first chapter, but it won’t do you any 
good. Neuroticism and voodooism, and the 
cast-skin of a human being who moves 
among harps of gold and ivory and objets 
d’art. Luxurious mystery among luxurious 
surroundings. Lady Mary is a marvellous 
villainess. 


Dear Epiror, by Beatrice Abbott. (The 
Mulberry Press, Melrose, Mass. $3.50) 


A first book of a new press. Amazing let- 
ters written by a busy housewife to the 
papers and magazines during the last five 
years. She is especially hard on the present 
administration. She is as pro-Japanese as 
she is anti-Roosevelt. Relentlessly Mrs. Ab- 
bott’s letters follow the flow of events with 
sharp phrases and scorn. There is a sur- 
prisingly tended dedication to a colored 
woman who worked for her and suffered 
from these hard times. 


Firtry YEARS A Country Doctor, by Wil- 
liam N. Macartney, M.D. (E. P. Dutton. 
$3.50) 

This is the book I have been looking 
for for years. It is a justification of the in- 
stitution of the country doctor who finds 
a life of service to a small community, and 





Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
| A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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| KNOW ABOUT? 
New England headquarters in New 
York sponsored by YANKEE at 14 East 


28th Street, gives information service 


for all New England and YANKEE’s 


advertisers and subscribers in particu- 


lar — it’s worth your careful and im- 
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friendship with patients, a greater thing 
than a great reputation, and human na- 
ture and humor far more than wealth. He 
does not believe in pneumonia; he does 
not believe in any disease, for that matter, 
though he says many sound and vital 
things about curing disease; he believes in 
life. He writes plainly about life, and the 
incidental diseases. He gives us two mag- 
nificent characters: another general prac- 
titioner of the older school and Uncle Eph, 
a rich and salty Yankee with a Yankee’s 
love of mechanics and common sense. ‘The 
place of this book of modern humanism 
is the northern part of New York, near the 
Canadian border. This doctor fights the 
weather and the roads there, hunts and 
fishes, and loves a lot of human beings. He 
writes about it all honestly and simply. In 
his own words the book is “about 50-50 
mixture of health guide and health 
guyed.” Almost every chapter has its hu- 
morous story. Everything is in a bluff, 
hearty manner. The doctor is not afraid 
to say critical things about his own profes- 
sion, and he comes down hard on many of 
the common medical superstitions. He tells 
of emergencies met and conquered, of 
equipment manufactured on the spot. His 
practice took him to a big circle of country 
in all kinds of weather, even to an Indian 
reservation. The doctor wants to share his 
wealth of experience with other doctors 
like himself—ones with a wide parish. His 
book has a great value for them. But it has 
more for the rest of the common run of us. 
This is a great book by a great man. Read 
it and renew your faith in work, human 
nature, common sense, courage, and life 
itself. Every so often, it seems, a doctor 
writes a book of life. Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote one. Harvey Cushing has written 
one, “Consecratio Medici,” to go with “Re- 
ligio Medici.”” Now we have this one, on 
the religion and consecration of a country 
doctor. 


Our Newest WRITERS’ WoRKSHOP 

The University of New Hampshire is 
planning to hold its first Writers’ Confer- 
ence this summer, in Durham, August I-11. 
It is hoped that it will become an annual 
event, much like the famous Breadloaf 
Writers’ Conference in Middlebury, Vt. 

The University has undertaken to be the 
agent for bringing together writers old and 
young, experienced and inexperienced, for 
mutual profit through manuscript reading 
and informal discussion. The fees have 
been made as low as possible, and it is 
planned to have them stay well within $50 
for the whole session. 

Most of the writers on the first staff will 
be from New England: notably Gladys 
Hasty Carroll, George Abbe, Timothy 
Fuller, William Harris, Shirley Barker and 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. YANKEE readers 
will be interested to know that five of the 
six mentioned have appeared a number of 
times in this magazine. 

Further information may be had by 
writing to Carroll S. Towle, Director. 
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ON FINEST SEVEN-MILE 
i BATHING BEACH IN THE WORLD 


Two Golf Courses 
Land and Water Sports 


$56 a week up double 
$32.50 a week up single 





AMERICAN PLAN BOOKLET 
SIDNEY A. STAPLES, Managing Director 
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KEARSARGE, N.H. 





The perfect days of June add 
new pleasures to early vacations. 
Where enjoy them better than 
at Russell's? This hospitable 
hotel in its beautiful scenic set- 
ting opens June 23. Golf, ten- 
nis, 200-ft. swimming pool, on 
hotel grounds 


Write for folder 
GEORGE W. comand Proprietor 


y GREEN ACRES INN qq 


CANTON, MAINE 
Overlooking Lake Anasagunticook 


A friendly place for nice people. 
Simple, informal, comfortable. 
Good food from our 400-acre farm. 
9-hole Golf Course on grounds 
2 Tennis Courts. Saddle Horses 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing 
Rooms or cabins with or without 
bath, $26.25 up. Select Clientele. 
19th Season. Open to Nov. 
L. E. POLAND, Prop. 
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Colony Lodge 


MADISON, CONN. RECK ROAD 


Modern, quiet, comfortable, 
fined. New England cuisine, no strong drink 
tennis, golf, riding, fishing, 
boating, swimming near. Restricted clientele. 


friendly, re- 


sold or served, 


Weekly rates $21.50-$24.00; Daily $3.50-$4.00 
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HARTS LOCATION—better known as 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


THE TAXLESS TOWN 


Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to rent Summer Theatre 


Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 





atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 
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Cocktail Bar and Lounge. 


| The 
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Soo" 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


; a ea 


— BUILT 1770 
Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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PHILBROOK FARM 
Shelburne, N. H. 


Where the latch-string 
has been out 
Summer and Winter 
for four generations of 
those who love 
White Mountain 

country living 





Homestead and Cottages are off the beaten trail 








Your MAINE Vacation 


Is incomplete if you fail to stop in Pittsfield for one 
of the famous Lancey House “down East” meals 
It's a treat you will never forget. Cocktail lounge 
Clean, comfortable, modern accommodations. Mod 
erate rates 


LANCEY HOUSE, PITTSFIELD, 
W. W. Lehr, Prop 


MAINE 








WHEN IN MAINE... 


Plan your trip so 
Elmwood Hotel in Waterville 


Clean, comfortable 
enjoy our rustic 
Tavern. Delicio 
Elmwood Hotel, 6 Main Street, 
A. F. Gardiner, Mgr 


as to stop at the 


modern accommodations. You'll 
cocktail lounge, the Pine Tree 
1s meals, moderate rates. Booklet 
Waterville, Maine, 








CAPE COD-HIGH BREWSTER 


Lovey old Colonial home and cottages, high on a 
hill. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh and salt 
water bathing, fishing, near tennis courts, golf course 


riding school Cape Playhouse Excellent food 
Traditional Cape dishes. Rates from $5 daily 
Weekly, apply. Open May Ist. For folder and 


information write FRANK and Mary CLEVERLEY 
West Brewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 











SOUTHWARD INN 
Orleans in (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners. Rooms wit! 
Open all year. 


1 Bath. 


Telephone 100 


HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mar. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable rooms, good food and reasonable rates 


HOTEL 


SHERATON 


Perfect location on the Charles 


River Esplanade assures cool 
comfortable rest. 


3.50 up—Single, "5. up—Double 

















"You will enjoy a visit” 


LACONIA TAVERN 


LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Newly Renovated 
Excellent Food 
GOLF (Special Privileges) 


FISHING in famous Lakes 
Region «+ + BOATING 


Open Yeer Round Write for Booklet 











Come to Old 
PROVINCETOWN 


AT THE TIP OF CAPE COD 


Pilgrims’ First Landing Place 
* Birthplace of American 
Liberty * Mset Nation's 
Only Crier * Soe 


Cottages and Dunes 


Town 


For Full Information Write 


TOWN CRIERS 
PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, MASS. 








SUNDAL GUEST HOUSE 


West Lebanon, Miuine 


A delightful home in the country fo r discriminatin 
guests. Modern appointments, delicious food ant 
a friendly, restful atmosphere. Located in a charm 
ing New England village. Only 85 miles from Bos 
ton, (near Rochester, N. H 

Open all year. Write for Folder 











RUTH MARY INN 


WATERBURY, VERMONT 


A small homelike Inn. Home cooked food « specialty. 
Fresh vegetables, ., oye and milk from our own farm. 
Welcome for e meal or a month. 


MARY L. ADAMS RUTH L. ADAMS 











Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26,” 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-232 

~ Yankee writers! What do you offer a Yankee 
writer living in Miami, for information you 
want? I answer questions about people, places, 
local color, etc., in Havana, Nassau and 
Florida. Authentic material for your stories 
and articles. Ju-233 

Wanted: any kind of bells in good condition 
— old door bells, cow bells, sleigh bells. I will 
send you socks, all wool, knit to your size and 
your choice of color. Ju—234 

Very valuable old iron-bound sea chest. 
What have you in old furniture, china, glass- 
ware or pewter? Ju-235 


~ T have two adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., 
about 4 acre each; worth about $200. What 
am I offered in swop? Ju—236 


~ Have excellent Zenith radio and Victor 
electric phonograph combination in Boston. 
Worth $44. Want to swop for books to form 
nucleus of a library. Or what have you? Ju—237 

I have part of a sampler with name “Mary 
Comstock.” Also five souvenir spoons, in case 
anyone is collecting. Would like small old 
andirons, or something else colonial. Ju-—238 


I want Colt Police Positive, 32 cal., 6-shot 
target gun. I have Western Field, 12 gauge, 
32" barrel in new condition, a very fine hand- 
made violin, violin spruce tops and maple 
backs; also a Colt 45 Automatic with holster. 
Ju-239 

Who wants a beautiful old hair wreath, with 
gilt oval frame? Let me hear. Ju-240 


You folks who yearn to see the big city but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge — home cooking and a hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open spaces sometimes, with the same 
kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


~ Tcollect postmarks and used to collect books. 
Will swop a book for 25 different legible post- 
marks. Prefer the whole envelope. Will also 
swop books for maple syrup. Ju-242 


I swop most anything — send your list for 
mine. Am especially interested in exchanging 
“art photos” (the kind not usually advertised 
in children’s magazines). Also do “private” 
photo finishing, all work confidential, in ex- 
change for anything I can use. Ju-243 


Want a colonial glass lamp shade, 5” 
diameter base. Will exchange one pair colonial 
glass shades 4’ base. Ju-244 


Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 
Ju-245 


Will swop 1937 Benjamin Compressed Air 
Repeating Air Rifle (no license needed) or box- 
ing gloves (new) or 4-h.p. G. E. motor or 
interesting photos, postcards, pamphlets or 
heirloom pocket watch (50¢ to fix) or “‘History 
of MacDonald Clan” or books. What have you? 
Ju-246 

Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth's Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, “‘Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 


















































In swop for a Singer Sewing Machine in 
good working order I will give a week’s free 
rent of a 6-room furnished cottage at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., June 4 to June 11, or Sept. 24 
to Oct. 1. .Or what have you? Ju- ~248 





I'll swop a good pair brown shoes (ladies’) 
size 6 and rubbers; boy’s coat and vest about 
15-year size; stamped burlap for rug, for what 
you have to ‘offer. Ju-249 





Delight your friends, horrify your « enemies 
with a new vocabulary. Webster’s International 
Dictionary offered, worth $10 new a few years 
ago. What do you have for me? Ju-250 


Swoppors 
Columns 


Continued from Inside Front Cover 
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Have equity, costing me $6,000, in 7-room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
improvements; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and main line to N. Y. (49 minutes 
to N. Y. C.). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo. 
including interest, 13 years. Want Connecticut 
(only) village or farm home. Ju-251 


How about it, folks! Dig into those old trunks 
and places, and maybe you’ll find some old 
American newspapers. Then let me know and 
I’ll dig up something of interest to you to swop 
for the papers. Ju-251 

Books, some new, mostly fiction, to swop for 
Maine stories, books on Maine lore, old-fash- 
a > paperweights or spoon holders. 
Ju- 

oar ‘silver caster set —also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-hand bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju- -253 


I offer 48" handkerchief tatting for a cutting 
pattern with instructions for Double Wedding 
Ring, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 
Ju-254 

Camera users. Ill swop a new Instoscope 
Exposure Meter for each photograph of amus- 
ing epitaphs on gravestones. And will tell you 
where to snap them. Ju-—255 


Have a summer on the Kennebec. Will swop 
a summer’s rental of 5-room house with modern 
conveniences for house painting or repair work. 
Quiet breezy location on the very bank of the 
river. Farm country. Birds. Safe for young 
children. Sand. Dresden township. Ju-256 


Artist listed in “Who’s Who in American 
Art” and “Who’s Who in New England,” 3rd 
edition, will swop oil or water-color paintings 
for good, authentic antiques or other articles 
appropriate for art studio. Paintings are mostly 
New England or Florida landscapes. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Ju-257 











Want secluded summer cottage with some 
improvements on rugged ocean shore, prefer- 
ably Conn. or R. I., for mother with three 
small children (and no car). Must have regular 
delivery of food, etc. Really nice reliable people 
who - or a place right! You want what? 
Ju-25 

wi swop > A-1 Timothy horse hay, pre preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 








a yearn for a week or two of sun, quiet, 
scenery, bull-frogs, and good Yankee food. 
The Deep Country, the Cape a la Joe Lincoln 
and Nantucket, appeal. In swop I offer full 
value for value received: Expert services as 
dressmaker, children’s companion, or amanu- 
ensis. My—101 


Will swop one Kennebec boat, 15’ 11” 
long, seats 5, Elto-Evinrude 4-cyl. engine 
mounted amidships, cushions, lights, horn, etc. 
for 2 Sponson canoes in good condition. 
My-202 

Going camping? I have a folding camp 
trailer, accommodates three — comfortable 
beds with springs. Outfit complete and like 
new. I want 18’ sailing dory with sail. My—203 

Year-round property wanted in exchange for 
well-built, 9 room, furnished house with 4 lots, 
89 x 100, on ocean front at Orr’s Island, Maine. 











Finest neighborhood, electricity, well and 


cement cistern included—value $3,200. 
My-204 

Man’s high-grade, dark blue overcoat, size 
46 in excellent condition, a good fireless cooker, 
an old leather-covered trunk, Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weeklies (World War numbers); also coats, 
hats and dresses, size 14—16, suitable for school 
girl or woman. What have you? My-—205 

I have 2 split bamboo fishing rods with case. 
What have you to offer in books, such as, 
“Man, the Unknown” by A. Carrel. My—206 


I have Empire bureau, Boston rocker, 
child’s high chair. I want portable typewriter 
or gasoline washing machine motor. My—208 

What am I offered for 4 lots at Beachwood, 
N. J.? Also sets: “‘Success Process” ; “‘Lessons on 
Vitamins” and “Lessons on Weight, Control 
for Health, Beauty & Efficiency” ; set, 5, bound 
books: “Chemical Diagnosis, Bio-Chemistry” 
by Victor Rocine; roots of white water lily and 
many perennials? I want: Yellow hardy water 
lily and choice garden plants, psychic books 
and magazines and garden equipment. My—209 

















Spring is here and I long for an island in 
New England, with good soil and foliage. I 
have 3 diamond rings, heirlooms, value $700 
and an Alaska seal coatee. My—211 





A cottage on a beautiful lake in Maine for 
your vacation. Quiet, yet near shopping and 
amusement centers. I need motor boat, sail 
boat, beach wagon. What have you to offer? 
My-213 

I'd like a set of “The works of John Bur- 
roughs.”’ In swop I can offer some large, old, 
hard-to-get ships’ lanterns. My—214 


Wanted: old crewel embroidered bedspread 
or smaller piece. What would you like? My—215 


One Cyphers Brooder for day-old chicks. 
Has been used only 3 weeks and is just as good 
as new! What am I offered? My-216 


Summer’s coming! So’s summer school! 
Yankee Family will rent to Yankee Family a 
swell furnished camp near lake in southern 
N. H., 1% hours from Harvard Yard. Mail, 
grocery, ice, milk delivery. Exchange: a fair 
amount carpenter-household work. My—217 


What have you to swop for old stencils, chair 
back, wall and tin tray kinds? Name anything, 
and if I want it, ’ll swop with you. My-218 


What will you give me for rent of the pretti- 
est little bijou furnished apartment in midtown 
Manhattan for June—September? It is swell, 
but I am going back to New England. Maybe a 
summer school student at Columbia University 
would be interested? My-—219 


Will swop California oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, olives or canned fruits; also Mexican 
pottery and glass; or rare roses and flowerin 
shrubs, for old glass or Chinese (not feoand 
china — opalescent glass is my particular 
hobby — or maple syrup and maple sugar. 
My-220 


Two size 10 dresses, outgrown but in A No. 1 
condition . . . white dimity with red dots, 
5"" yoke of smocking in red, worth $5 new 

. and very pretty silk plaid with white 
silk collar, worth $3 new. What have you? 
My-221 

Choice hatching eggs, Salmon Faverolle 
and Buff Orpington. Will swop for suitable 
antique. My—222 

Have several duplicates in my collection of 
old penny banks. If someone else has doubles, 
wouldja wanna swop whatcha got fer whatcha 
ain’t? My-223 

What do you want for your copies of “Out of 
Bondage,” “Sam Lovell’s Boy,” “Vermont” 
and “Silver Fields’ by Rowland E. Robinson? 
My-225 

Wanted: Mountain Laurel, pink Azaleas, 
high-bush Blueberries. I have perennial plants, 
some hardy Roses, native plants, shrubs and 
trees. My-—226 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Fe IM the best of New England pine exact copies of 
old pieces completely handmade, delivered any- 
where in the United States. All of our Hand-Crafted 
Pine looks as though it were washed by the waves, 
and polished by the winds of Old New England. 


Send for price list 
EARLE 6. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING. MASSACHUSETTS 








‘ FRESH DAILY / 
tot HOT COLD MEATS 
1331/1) PLUG 


CAIN’ 


BY THE MAKERS OF CAIN’S MASTERMIXT MAYONNAISE 











OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 








ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons. 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
(Postage Prepaid in U.S. A.) 
P. O. Box 54, Yonkers, New York 








GEORGE FRENCH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 
BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


FOR SALE, 60 ACRES LAND 
No buildings. Estimated 200,000 ft. sawable timber, 
hemlock, white birch and maple. Price $1000 for all. One 
half cash. 
2. Hadley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GRAND OLD BRICK COLONIAL 
175 years old, 8 fireplaces, paneling, wainscotting, 
Dutch oven, good condition. 180 acres, two brooks. Can 
have private pond. Large amount of lumber. 


W. E. Bernard, Milford, N. H. 


M APL E SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jug s and Jars 


The House of ‘Maple Sugar 
West Rupert 
PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 
Special Trial Package consisting of one ‘Montpelier’ 
Cob Smoked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 
Price List. 


Vermont 


COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 





SUBSCRIBERS 
Going Away for 
the Summer ? 


Be sure to send us your 


summer address, together 


with your permanent ad- 


dress, four weeks before you 
make the change. This will 
insure no interruptions in 
the monthly delivery of your 
YANKEES. 

Hint: 


address on the 


Write your summer 
wrapper ol 
and send to us 


this copy 


NOW! 




















Light and Warm— 


This soft all wool cape is perfect for the chilly afternoon or 
evening. Colors: deep blue, light blue, rose, light green, red, 
white, light tan, medium tan and brown. $4.25 prepaid 

The bag is of the same material, size 614 


May we send you our new catalogue 


The Maine Trading Post, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


x 7, $1.25 prepaid. 


PRODUCTS OF MAINE 
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TIMKEN 


Silent Cutomalic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs %4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more . . . you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 
savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible. 


This service is absolutely free 


'GEDDES co. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE N.H. 








DIRECTORY OF NEW ENGLAND VACATION BOOKLETS 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut—each has its duly 
established state authority or designated official re- 
sponsible for the publicizing of its own especial vaca- 
tion advantages. Through the machinery set up by 
the six Governors, the all-New England recreational 
advertising campaign under the auspices of the New 
England Council was assigned the responsibility of 


New England 


Your Place in New England; The Skier’s Guide to New 
England; Boys’ and Girls’ Camps in New England; Golf in 
New England; Hunting in New England; Summer Study in 
New England; Angler's Guide to New England; Hiker’s Map 
of New England. 


from the New England Council, Boston. 





Yankee Mgeamine. 
Srom Yankee, ‘Inc., Dublin, N. H. (8.26 monthly.) 
The Snow Train; Let's Go Places. 
from the Boston and Matne Ratiroad, Boston. 
Scenic Bus Tours through New England. 
from Boston & Maine Transportation Co., Boston. 
The Berkshire-Litchfield Hills; Southern New England 
Suman Resorts; New England the Vacationland. 

‘om the New York, New Haven and Hartford Ratiroad 
ethene New Haven, Cc pmo : and New ~~ Steam- 
ship Company, Pter 14, North River, New Yo 

Through the Mountains of ‘New England to ong Atlantic 
it. 


from the Canadian National Railways, Grand Trunk 
Ratlway System, and Central Vermont Ratlway, Inc., 186 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
All-Expense Cruise Tours, Condensed Time Folder; Gen- 
eral Time Folder; 24-Day Week-End Cruises. 
from the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., India Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sea Trips for Summer Days; Vacation Days 
vs Mercha nis & Miners Transportatton Company, 
Pter 2, Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Vacation motor cruise booklet describing tours to the White 
Mts., Maine Coast and Rangeley Lakes and Cape Cod; 
Sight-seeing tour booklet describing tours to Historic and 
Medern Boston—Cambridge, Harvard, Lexington, Concord 
and Wayside Inn—Salem and Marblehead—Educational 
Boston, Brookline and Cambridge—Lexington and Con- 
cord -Plymouth Gloucester 
Jrom the Royal Blue Line ‘Inc. and Gray Line, Inc. Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston 
Outdoor New England Books on Trails, Woods and Moun- 
tains ($.10); Hiking and Bridle Trails in New England, Map 
and Reference Guide ($8.10) 
Srom the New England Tratl C ‘onference, 216 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. (P. O. Box 1577.) 
Esso Road News; Road Maps of New England. 
fiom the Colontal Beacon Ot Compans, 30 Beecham St., 
Everett, Mass. 
New England Tourist Camp and Cabin Directory. 
from the Nattonal Tourtst Camp Owners Assn., 666 Wash- 
ington St., Weymouth, Mass. 
Road Map of Maine; Road Map of New Hampshire & 
Vermont; Road Map of Massachusetts, Rhode Island & 
Connecticut; Road Map of Metropolitan Boston. 
ont the Gulf Otl Corporation, Park Square Bidg., Boston, 


mood Mes » of Massachusetts, Connectic ut & Rhode Island; 
Metropolitan Map of Boston and Cape Cod; Tour Tips; 
History Tips; Tourist pa Directory and 
Trailer Space. 
rom ~ Shell Touring Service, 50 West 50th Street, New 
Yor 
Cabin Ouiae to New England. 
rom the New Hampshtre Cabin Owners Assn., Inc., Box 
222, West Campton, N. H. Postage 3c. 
Road Map of New England. 
from the Standard Oti Company of New York, Park 
Square Bidg., Boston, Mass 
Consolidated Tours Booklet and Hotel Directory; Con- 
solidated Tours Map of New England. 
Srom the Nattonal Survey, Chester, Vermont. 
New England Tours 
rom New England Hotel Assoctation, 216 Pterce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dinner is ‘Served and Your Room is Ready. 
from Elizabeth E. p. ebber, 6 Newport Road, Cambrtdge, 
Mass. (Postage §. 
Cabin Trails in New it ngland (Enclose 3c stamp). 
from Ray A Walker, Publisher, 60 ‘Merrimack St., 
Haverhtll, Ma 
Sarah Orne Jewett ‘Memorial. 

Srom the Soctety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiqutties, Inc., 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
Where to Shop and Where to Stop in Boston and Along New 

England Motor Trails. 
from the Women's City Club of Boston, 40 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. Postage 3c. 
The Gateway 
fom om ‘Hote Service, 12 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
ost 


age 6 
By Air to New England. 
from American Atrlines, Inc., Boston, Mass 
Big and Li nee Journeys 
fm ¢ Yolpitts Tourist Co., 262 Washington St., Boston, 


American ‘Traveler's Gazette. 

from Thomas Cook & Son, 167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Tours in New Englanc 

Jrom George Rae Marsters Company, 171 Tremont St., 


Boston, Mas: 
Travel Tips and Trips about New England. 
aon McCready Tourist Agency, Inc., 600 Washington 
, Boston, Mass. 
Yellow ‘Octagon Guide, combined with Federal Hi-Wa: 
Homes—list of eating and sleeping places in New England. 
from Approved Wayside Stations, Inc., 3200 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Postage 6c. 


Books on New England 


Maps of New England in Bookform—detailed ($4.90), 
Detailed Map of Maine, 3 ft. x 4 ft. ($2.95). 

from the National Survey, Chester, Vt. 
Picture Story Maps (in colors) Boston, Ancient & Modern, 
Paul Revere’s Ride ($1.00 the set); Boston—A Guide Kook 
by Edwin M. Bacon ($.75). 

from the Information Section, 6 Park St., Boston. 
American Guide Series: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut ($2.50 
each); And This is Boston! by Eleanor Early ($1.50); And 
This is Cape Cod, by Eleanor Early ($1.50); Cape Cod, 
by Henry C. Kittredge ($5.00) ; Shipmasters of Cape Cod, by 
Henry C. Kittredge ($3.50); The Narrow Land—Folk 
Chronicles of Old Cape Cod, by Elizabeth Reynard ($3.00); 
Salem in the Seventeenth Century, by James Duncan Phil- 
lips ($3.00); Salem in the Eighteenth Century by James 
Duncan Phillips ($4.00). 

Jrom Houghton Miglin Company, Boston. 
Geography of New England— Wo ‘wom by Emerson ($.48) ; 
New England, by Johnson ($1.2 

Srom Macmillan Company, _ 
Boston = mer Story, by Frederick A. Guindon ($1.00) 

sro . Heath & C ‘ompany, Boston 
Old cnr Almanac ($.15); Story of the Alcotts ($.20); 
Map of Boston Common ($1.50); Behold the White Moun- 
tains, by Eleanor Early ($1.50); Cape Cod Aho: oy, by Tarbell 
($2.00); Cape Cod bi rdays, by Lincoln ($4.00); Amherst: 
The Story of a New England College, by C laude M. Fuess 
($5.00); Trending into Maine by Kenneth Roberts ($4.0); 
ne and Trails of Martha's Vineyard by Joseph C. Allen 














). 

Jrom Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Open House in New England, by Samuel Chamberlain 
($3.00); This Is Vermont, dy Margaret and Walter Hard 
($3.00); Mount Ww ashington Reoccupied, by Robert 8. 
Monahan ($2.50) oo of the Maine Coast, by 
Robert T. Sterling ($2. 

from Stephen Daye Pras, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
A Small House in the Sun, by Samuel Chamberlain ($3.75); 
. ape Cod in the Sun, by Samuel Chamberlain ($3.75). 

tay New England Thresholds by Samuel Chamberlain 


eles Hastings House, New York. 
Let Me Show You Vermont, dy Charles E. Crane ($3.00) 
Let ie Show You New Hampshire, by Ella Shannon Bowles 


($3.50). 
from Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
New Hampshire Neighbors, by Cornelius Weygandt ($3.50). 
Srom Henry Holt, New York. 
The New England Cook Book (8.20). 
from The Culinary Arts Press, 14 North 6th St., Reading, 
Pa. 
Cape Cod Pilot—American Guide Series ($2.00). 
from Modern Ptigrim Press, Provincetown, Mass. 
A Cruising Guide to the New England Coast, edited by Robert 
F. Dunean ($5.00) 
from David Kemp & Company, New York. 





Maine 


99 Ways for Preparing Potatoes; Maine in Autumn; Maine 
for Winter Sports; Hotels, Camps and Tourist Homes in 
Maine; Maine Highway Map; Maine Hunting, Fishing and 
Canoeing; Maine, the Land of Remembered Vacations; 
Maine Offers; Salt Water Fishing in Maine. 





from the Maine Development Commission, 
Augusta. 





Fishing in Maine; Cottages and Camps for Rent in Maine; 
Golf in Maine; Maine Invites You; Motoring through 
ain> 
Jrom the Maine Publicity Bureau, Bor N.E.C., 
A Motor Tour of the Coast of Maine 
from the Maine Coast Publicity Assn., Camden. 
Guide to the Appalachian Trail in Maine. (31.00); The 
Silver Aisle. 
from the New England Tratl Conference, 215 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn, (P. O. Box 1677.) 
Road Map of Main 
from Shell Touring Service, 60 West 50th St., New York 
city. 
In the Maine Woods. 
from the Bangor & ng Ratlroad Company, Bangor. 
Acadia yy ae Park, Main 
from the U.S. Department of the Intertor, Nattonal Park 
Ao hey W ashington, Dd. 
Aroostook County in ~ tvky 
from Bernard E. Esters, Pres., 
Assn., Inc., Houlton, 
Tourist Guide. 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Augusta. 
Bar Harbor; Mount Desert Island. 
Srom the Chamber - “ ‘ommerce, Bar Harbor. 
Belfast on Penobscot Ba 
from Belfast awl Club, Belfast. 
Belgrade Lakes Regio 
= me Kennebec Fish and Game Assoctatton, Belgrade 


Portland, 


Aroostook Development 


L a ane 
Bidde ford Saco, Maine's Industrial Entrance 
Chamber of Commerce, Biddeford. 
Bingham, Maine A Little Town with a Big Future. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Bingham. 


presenting the recreational attractions of New Eng- 
land as a geographical whole. 

Once you have decided to come to New England, 
the next step is to consult the individual states and 
the particular resort localities in each state which are 
of interest. The following list, as complete as it was 
possible to make it, gives you the necessary addresses 
for further inquiries. You will find all New England- 
ers glad to cooperate and help you with your plans. 


Blue Hill, Maine; Tips for Tourists. 
Jrom the Lions Club, Blue Hill. 

Come to the Boothbay Region. 

Jrom the Civic Club, Boothbay Harbor. 

Bridgton-Harrison-Naples— Beautiful Long Lake Section. 
Jrom the Long Lake Branch, Maine Publicity Bureau, 
Bridgton. 

The Damariscotta-Newcastle Region. 

Jrom the Damartscotta-Newcastle Board of Trade. 

Home < the Black Mansion—Ellsworth, Maine. 

m the Chamber ns Commerce, Ellsworth. 

F wiane on Casco Ba 
Jrom the € *hamber y Commerce, Freeport. 

Mesgbead Lake Region. 

Jrom Harry 1. Rollins, Chatrman, Greenville 

Domartacotta Boxes the Compass (motor trips through 

alne) 
—_ the Damartscotta Information Bureau, Damarts- 
cotta, 

Kennebec Lakes Association. 

Srom Bor B, Winthrop. 

Expense Paid Maine Vacations 
Srom the Maine Central Trans. Co. 

Kat: ahdin Scenic Trails. 

om the Chamber of Commerce, Island Falls. 
Isle shore and Dark Harbor in Penobscot Bay. 
rom the Board of Trade, Islesboro. 

cabin = the Easternmost Town in the United States. 

rom Arthur J. Stuart Post Amertcan Legton, Lubec. 

« —_— “Mount Katahdin via Millinocket. 

the Chamber of Commerce, M tllinocket. 
Ouingut, Maine, the Village by the Sea. 
the Publicity Bureau, Ogunqutt. 
Atlante’ 8 Finest Beach. 
rom the Chamber of Commerce, Old Orchard Beach 

Hotels and Rooming House List; Portland—The Center of 

the Vacation Land of Maine; Portland and One Hundred 

Miles Around. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Portland. 

Presque Isle, Aroostook ( ‘ounty, Garden of Maine; Camp 

Aroostook, Boys’ Summer Camp. 
from the Merchants’ Assoctatton, Presque Isle. 

The Rangeley Lakes Region 
Srom the Publicity Bureau, Rangeley. 

The Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial. 
from the Jewett Memortal, South Berwick. 

The Busiest Town in Maine. 

Jrom the Board of Trade, South Parts. 

The Land of Perfect Vacations. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Southwest Harbor. 

*tonington for Your Vacation. 

Srom the Lions Club, Stontngton, 

Thomaston, Maine. 

Srom the Board of Trade, Thomaston. 

Hotels and Summer Camps in Waterville and Vicinity. 
from the Waterville-Winslow Chamber of Commerce, 
Waterville 

York Beach, Maine —Picturesque, Charming, fietetathe. 
from m the Chamber of Commerce, York Beach 

York Harbor, Maine 
Jrom the York Harbor Village Corporation, York Harbor, 


, Portland. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire, Land of Scenic Splendor; New Hampshire 
Tourist Map Folder; Public Recreation Places in New 
Hampshire; New Hampshire Agriculture; New Hampshire 
Farm Hoarding Homes; New Hampshire Hunting and Fish- 
ing; The New Hampshire Troubadour; New Hampshire Ski 
Map. 


from the State Planning and Development 
Commission, Concord. 





The Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee Region. 

Jrom the Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee Regtonal Assoctation, 
New London. 

Eastern Slope Region, White Mountains, New Hampshire 

(Winter Folder). r 
Srom the Eastern Slope Skt Club, Noel T. Wellman, Sec- 
retary, Kearsarge. 

The Lakes Region of New Hampshire; Where to Eat, Sleep, 

Play and Shop in The Lakes Region. 
from the Lakes Regton Association, Harold H. Hart, 
Executive Secretary, Wolfeboro. 

The Monadnock Region of Southern New Hampshire 
from the Monadnock Regton Assoctation, Edward Elling- 
wood, Executive Secretary, Peterborough. 

New Hampshire Seacoast 
from the New Hampshtre Seacoast Regtonal Development 
Assoctation, Alvin F. Redden, Secretary, 17 Daniels 
Street, Portsmouth. 

The White Mountains Region of New Hampshire. 
from the White Mountains Regton Assoctation, Richard 
T. Gardner, Executive Secretary, Littleton. 

Biennial Report to the Legislature; “ Farms for Sale"’. 
from the State Department of Agriculture, Andrew L. 
Felker, Commitsstoner, Concord. 

Licensed Juvenile Camps in New Hampshire; New Hamp- 

shire Trailer Coach and Camp Regulations. 
Jrom the State Board of Health, Concord. 
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State of New Hampshire Motor Vehicle Law. 
from the State Motor Vehicle pir -S— 4 John F. Griffin, 
Commisstoner, Concord. 
New Hampshire Air-Conditioned by Nature (Includes List 
of Member Hotels). 
from the New Hampshtre Hotel Assoctatton, J. Ben Hart, 
Secretary, 875 Elim Street, Manchester 
New Hampshire Tourist Homes and Tea Rooms. 
fJrom New Hampshtre Tourist Service, Mrs. J. F. Leavitt, 
Secretary. North Hampton. 
It’s Fun to Climb; Skiing 
from the Appalachian. Mountain Club, Joseph B. Dodge, 
Camps Manager, Gorham 
Cannon Mountain Aerial Passenger Tramway, Franconia 
Notch, Franconia. 
from the New Hampshtre Aertal Tramway Commission, 
Roland E. Peabody, Managing Director, Franconia. 
The Flume Reservation; Franconia Notch; Lost River; Na- 
ture Camp at Lost River. 
from the Society for Protection of New Hampshtre Fores: 
9 Capttol Street, Concor 
Motor Up Mount W ashington by the Auto Road. 
from the Mt. Washington Summtt Road Co., Gorham. 
Mount Washingtcn by Cog Railway. 
from the Mt. Washington Ratlway Co., Mt. Washington. 
Trailside Forest Camps in White Mountain National Forest; 
White Mountain National Forest Section Maps booklet; 
Folder Map of White Mountain National Forest and Adja- 
cent Areas; Winter Sports in White Mountain National 
Forest. 
from the Forest Supervtsor, White Mountain National 
Forest, Laconta 
Bethlehem in the Heart of the White Mountains 
from the Chamber o Commerce, Bethlehem 
The Pasquaney Regio 
from the , Seog "Printing House, Bristol. 
Concord and Merrimack County. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Concord. 
Franconia Area, Come to the Ski Center of the East in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Littleton. 
Franklin. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Franklin. 
Goffstown. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Goffstown. 
Gorham. 
from the Outing Club, Gorham. 
Hampton Beach Pictorial; Hampton Beach Hotels and 
Cottages; Conventions and Field Days. 
Srom the Chamber of Commerce, Hampton Beach 
Jackson on the Eastern Slopes, White Mountains 
from the Civic Club, Jackson. 
Jaffrey—The Key to Monadnock 
from the Jaffrey Service Club, East Jaffrey 
‘The City on the Lakes,”’ Laconia, New Hampshire; Hotel 
and Inn Accommodations booklet (Summer); Accommoda- 
tions for Winter Sports Near the Belknap Mts., Gilford and 
Laconia, New Hampshire; Ski or Play in the Belknaps; 
Steamer and Boat Schedules. 
Srom the Chamber of Commerce, Laconta 
Lancaster (Winter folder). 
from the Outing Club, Lancaster 
Lebanon; Good Places to Eat and Sleep in Lebanon and 
Vicinity 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Lebanon 
Littleton in the White Mountains of New Hampshire; Come 
Up and Play in Our Snow 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Littleton 
Madison 
from the Town Clerk, Madison 
Manch Queen City of New Hampshire: Points of 
Historical Interest in Manchester; Nearby Points of Inter- 












st. 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester 
Newport— The Sunshine Town 
from the Chamber of Commerce, New port 
North Woodstock and Woodstock in the Whité Mountains 
of New Hampshire 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, North Woodstock 
Peterborough, the Winter Sports Center in the Monadnock 
Region of Southern New Hampshire 
JSrom the Recreational Committee, Inc., Peterborough 
Points of Interest 
from the Ctvtc Counctl and Chamber of Commerce, Ports- 
mouth 
The Moosilauke Trail 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Rumney 
Rochester. 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Rochester 
Lake Sunapee 
from the Lake Sunapee Board of Trade, Sunapee 
Places to Stay in Wolfeboro on Lake Winnipesaukee 
Srom the Development Assoctation, Wolfeboro 
Newbury, Nature's Playground, Summer and Winter. 
Srom the Publicity Commitice, Newbu 
Whitefield (Summer and Winter booklet). 
Srom the Board of Trade, Whitefield 
Cabin Guide 
from the New Hampshire Cabin Owners Assn. Inc., Boz 
222, West Campton 





Vermont 


Unspolled Vermont; Vermont Agriculture; Vermont Bridle 
Paths; Vermont Cottages and Camps for Rent; Vermont 
Farms and Summer Homes for Sale; Vermont Hunting and 
Fishing; Vermont Industry; Vermont Maple Sugar: Vermont 
Tours; Hotel and Tourist Home Directory; Short Trips on 
the Long Trail; Vermont State Forests and Parks 


from the Vermont Publicity Department, 
Montpelier. 





Bridle Paths in Vermont: 1937 Guide to Green Mountain 
Horse Association Bridle Paths in Vermont ($.50); Map of 
Vermont System of Bridle Paths ($1.00). 
from the Green Mountain Horse Assoctation, Rutland. 
Guide Book to the Long Trail ($8.50); Short Trips on the 
Long Trail; Story of the Trail (8.30); Cook Book (8.10). 
from the Green Mountain Club, Inc., Rutland. 
Lake Champlain prides Official Map—Adirondacks— 
Green Mountains—Car 
from the Lake ¢ hempiate Pridge Commtsston, Crown 
Potnt, New York 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Bellows Falls. 
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Visit Beautiful Historic Bennington and the Famous Stone 
iouse; Come to Historic Kennington 

from the Chamber of a Bennington 
Burlington, on Lake Champlai 

Srom the Chamber of C. coemeres, Burlington 
Information for Tourists; Winter Sports in Manchester. 

Jrom the Board of Trade, Manchester 
Bread Loaf School of English; German; Romance Languages 
Bulletin; Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 

from lebury College, Middlebury 
Scenic Montpelier; Tour Vermont from Montpelier 

om the Chamber of Commerce, Mont pelter 

Lake Memphremagog and Newport, Vermont; Salmon and 
Trout Wate of Northeastern Vermont with Tourists’ 
Directory. 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Newport 
Rutland, the Gateway to the Green Mountains. 

from the Chamber of Commerce, Rutland 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, St. Johnsbury 
Wilmington, Vermont, in the Green Mountains 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, W Umington. 








Massachusetts 


Massachusetts for a Memorable Vacation; Massachusetts 
Ideal Vacationland; Massachusetts Vacation Panorama; 
Your Summer or All-Year-Round Estate or Cottage in 
Massachusetts; Automobile Courtesy Cards and Guest 
Stickers 
from the Massachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 437 Park Square 
Building, Boston. 


Fascinating Trips to Historic Spots in and about Boston 
Jrom the American UU Co., Park Square Butiding, Boston 
Shell Map of Boston and Cape Cod; Shell Tour Tips of New 
England; Shell Historical Tips of New England 
— the Shell Stght Seer, 60 West 60th St New York 


Pilgrim ‘Plymouth 
JSrom the Chamber of Commerce, Plymouth 
Route Map and Detour Bulletin 
Jrom the Massachusetts Dept. of Public Works, 100 
Nashua Street, Boston 
The Westfield River Parkway 
from the Westfield Rtwer Parkway Assoctation, W oronoco 
Travel Information 
Jrom the Boston Elevated Ratlway, Park Square Butiding 
Boston 
Descriptive Sightseeing Folder of Boston and Environs 
Descriptive Booklet of New England Motor Cruises 
Srom the Gray Line, Inc., or The Royal Blue Line, Hote 
Brunswtck, Boston 
Welcome to Lexington 
Srom the Lexington Historical Assoctation, Lerington 
Cape Cod Canal Cruises 
Srom the Interstate Navigation Co., P.O. Box 406, Onset 
Cape Cod; Cape Cod Map 
Srom the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, H yannts 
Lynn, the City of Parks and Beaches 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Lynn 
Condensed Program of the Exposition; Storrowton, the 
New England Colonial Village 
Jrom the Eastern States Exposition, West Springfield 
Nature's Gift to New England 
from the Times Publishing Co., Webster 
Gloucester—Spend your Vacation on the Famous North 
Shore of Massachusetts; The Cape Ann Trail 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Gloucester 
Interesting Facts of New Bedford (Including Road Map) 
Places of Interest in the Vicinity of New Bedford 
from the New Bedford Board of Commerce 
Massachusetts Bay Cruise: Boston to Provincetown 
from the Cape Cod Steamship Company, 131 State Street 
Boston 
Scenic Berkshire; Mans of State Forests, Parks and Reser- 
vations in the Berkshires; Motor Trips in and about the 
Berkshire Hills; Throuvh the Country to the Berkshires 
from the Berkshire Hills Conference, 184 North Street 
Pittsfield 
Where to Stay in Boston; Street Map of the City; Boston 
Invites You 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal St.. Bostor 
(Wil answer any tnqutry regarding recreational and 
cation attractions of Metropolitan Boston 
Come to Rockport 
Srom the Board of Trade, Rockport 
Colonial New England Tours 
from the Colontal Navigation Company 
Street, Boston 
Malden and Melrose; Malden-Melrose Tourist Camp at 
Pine Banks 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Malden 
Salem, the Center of the Beautiful North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Salem 
Historic Points near the New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Jrom the New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Martha's Vineyard; Nantucket: Plymouth 
from the New York, New Haven and Hartford Ratiroad 
Company, New Haven. Connecticut; and New England 
Steamship Company, Pter 14, North Rtwer, New York 
Cty 
Martha's Vineyard 
from the Martha's Vineyard Information Bureau, Post 
Office Box 7, Vineyard Haren 
Nantucket —Where Summer is Five Septembers Long 
from the Publictty Bureau, Nantucket 
Massachusetts Farms for Sale—1937 
Jrom the Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 136 
State House, Boston. 
The Massachusetts Bridle Trails System 
Jrom the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, 
3 Joy Street, Boston 
The Gateway—New England's Friendly Guide 
Jrom the Hotel Service, Inc., 12 Huntington Avenue 
Boston. Postage 5c. 
Boston—" A Guide at a Glance.” 
Jrom the Information Section, 6 Park St. (Just down the 
Hill from the State House. Personal assistance in plan- 
ning visits to Boston.) 
Come to Pittsfield, Heart of the Berkshires; Ski in Pittsfield 
JSrom the Pittsfield Chamber of Commerce. 





Rhode Island 


Pleasures and Pleasure Spots in Rhode Island; Rhode Island 

eleomes the Vacationist; Enjoy Life in Rhode Island: 
Rhode Island for Real Recreation and Hospitalliy; Know 
Rhode Island 


from the Secretary of State, State House, 
Providence. 





Highway Map 
from the State Board of Public Roads, Providence 
Rhode Island Shores 
Srom the New York, New Haven and Hartford Ratiroad 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut: and New England 
hres Company, Pier 14, North River, New York 
y 


You'll Like Rhee Island 

fro hode Island Association, Larchwood Inn, 

“ Sheneia. 
Newport and the Historic Island of Rhode Island 

Jrom the Mount Hope Bridge Corporation, Bristol 
Btoes, ty Rhode Island 

m the Chamber of Commerce, Block Island. 

East +o nwich, in the Heart of Little Rhody (Tercentenary 
Number) 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, East Greenwich 
Jamestown, Rhode Island 

Jrom the Board of Trade, Jamestown 
Come to Narragansett Pier by the Sea 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, N arragansett 
Health-giving Effects of Newport's Climate; Historie New- 
port; Newport for Vacation Sport; Abroad at Home; Sum- 
mer Program of Events 

Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Newport 
Seeing Providence 

Jrom the Providence Journal, Providence. 
The New England Shore at Westerly 

Jrom the Publicity Bureau, Westerly Chamber of Com- 

merce, Westerly 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Invites You—a 16-page Rotogravure Booklet 
describing interesting scenes and homes in Connecticut; 
Revised Road Map mecticut (new edition); The 
Connecticut Guide—a 320-page Book, with its “ Fourteen 
well-chosen Journeys through the state’’—the Guide Map 
is the most com te ever compiled on Connecticut and 
shows improved roads, state forests, historic landmarks 
camping, hunting, fishing preserves, golf courses, trails 
scenic views and other valuable features—Guide and Map 
for 60c; Connecticut and the World's Fair 








from the State of Connecticut Publicity Com- 
mission, Hartford. 
Connecticut 
from the Connecticut Dept. of Agriculture, Hartford 
Come to Connecticut; Little Journeys through Connecticut 
from the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Hart- 
ford 
The Lure of the Litchfield Hills; Where to Stay in the 
Litchfield Hills 
Jrom the Litchfield Hills Federation, Winsted 
Map of Peoples and American Legion State Forests; The 
Mattatuck State Forest; The Pachaug State Forest 
Jrom the State Park and Forest Commtseston. Hartford 
Connecticut Walk Book—100 pages with 20 maps (new) 
contains information regarding blue-blazed trails, definite 
walks, grouped around thirty hiking centers in the State 
with detailed directions for through trails and genoral in 
formation of interest to hikers. Sells for Wc 
from the Connecticut Forest and Park Commission, 216 
Church St., New Haven 
Outdoor Recreation Guide for State Parks and Forests 
(3.50); Maps of Appalachian, Mattatuck, Mattabesett 
Metacomet, Quinnipiac and Tunxis Trail« ($.25 arlece 
from the Connecticut Forest and Park Assoctation, 216 
Caurch St., New Haven 
Adventures in Connecticut 
from W. B. Rogers, Hotel Bond, Hartford 
The Hub of Eastern Connecticut 
from the Quinabaug Valley Board of Trade, Dantelson 
Connecticut Tercentenary-Guilford Invites You 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Gutl fore 
Facts About Gree nwich Greenwich 1640 (8.10): Historical 
Map of Greenwich ($ ) 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Greenwich, 
Hamden High School 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Hamden 
Visitors’ Guide 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Hartford 
Hartford's Romance (3,25 tg non-members) ; Little Journeys 
through Connecticut (S$ 
from the Automobile ( “tab of Hartford 
The Hartford Handbook for New Citizens —and Old 
from the Board of Education, Hartford 
Lyme and Old Lyme—aAn Introduction to Two Old New 
England Towns 
from the Lyme and Old Lyme Chamber of Commerce 
Come to Manchester 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Mancheste 
All Roads Lead to Middletown, Connecticut, Heart of 
Middlesex County 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Middletown 
Points of Interest in New Haven; Visitors’ Guide to New 
Haven 
from the Chamber of Commerce, New Haven 
Sundry Occurrences and Hs appenings in and About the 
Town of New London; Visitors’ Guide 
from the Chamber of Commerce, New London 
Quaint New Encland Bids You Come 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Newtown 
Niantic, Connecticut 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Ntantic 
Norwalk, A Summer Playground; “56 Minutes from Grand 
Contrat - 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Norwatk 
Entorme ~y-> on Stamford, Connecticut 
n the Chamber of Commerce, Stamford. * 
wiadoor Connecticut—The Open Door to Old New Eng- 
land. 
Jrom the Chamber of Commerce, Windsor. 
Winsted, Connecticut 
Srom the Chamber of Commerce, Winsted. 




















WE KNEW MARCONI . 


(Continued from page 22) 


Charley was all turned around by 
that time, ready to leg it. But, as he 
said, he wa’n’t goin’ to kill no horse of 
his on no three mile of hard goin’ 
through sand, for nobody. So, though 
he started off galloping, as soon as he 
was over the first dunes he slowed up 
to a more natural pace. Paine was 
ready to make history but he wasn’t 
going to be in any rush about it. 

Jim Swett took the messages at Well- 
fleet, one for Washington and one for 
New York. And here’s the letter Char- 
ley carried for Marconi: 


Sandringham, January 19 


The President, White House 
Washington 

I thank you most sincerely for the kind 
message which I have just received from 
you through Marconi’s transatlantic wire- 
less telegraphy. I sincerely reciprocate in 
the name of the people of the British Em- 
pire the cordial greetings and friendly sen- 
timent expressed by you on behalf of the 
American nation, and I heartily wish you 
and your country every possible prosperity. 

Epwarp, R. I. 


It’s no wonder that they began to 
cook up a big banquet over there on 
Back Shore. Telegraph wires and tele- 
phones (there weren’t many of those 
in 1903) began to hum with congratu- 
lations. The next day South Wellfleet 
was on the map. The girl in our little 
store got telephone-elbow taking down 
congratulations from Italians whose 
names she couldn't spell, including one 
from Victor Emmanuel. Special envoys 
came down on the train from Boston 
to have lunch, and reporters prowled 
around everywhere. We people just 
minded our own business. Years latet 
we felt badly, though, when we learned 
that Marconi was dead. He'd said once 
that he’d be back to see us, and we 
hoped he’d come. He was mighty 
proud of what he had done here on 
the Cape, and we were proud of him, 
too. Whenever we speak of Guglielmo 
Marconi, Charley Paine always says: 

“There’s a good feller gone. I always 
liked that man even if he did t care a 
hang whether or not my horse dropped 
dead.” 
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_ GOT YOUR JOB? | 

| 

| Please notify us when you | 

have your job. Give the other | 
fellow a chance. 




















One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


a. a oo 
Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








I CAN AND WILL KNIT SOCKS. (Father wore one 
pair all winter — among others). What have you to 
offer? JJul 

LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 

DO YOU RIDE and drive your ‘own horse? Want to 
try a month's vacation doing so in Vermont with me and 
mine? No remuneration except companionship. All ex- 
penses shared woman. JJu3 

WANTED: a Yankee paying guest(s) who loves his 
N. E. and enjoys view, vegetables and vitamins; sleep, 
simplicity and sense. Yes, we have a shower bath. JJu4 
MARRIED MAN, strictly temperate and with excel- 
lent references, would like general work for summer on 
gentleman's estate or high-class farm, June 1 until Nov. 
1. Understand care and training of thoroughbred horses. 
JJus 

APPRENTICE COURSE in Rare Books. Limited op- 
portunity to learn Rare Book business and collecting, at 
small fee plus some office and shop service. Recent col- 
lege graduates or sub-seniors preferred. Early registra- 
tion advisable. JJu6 

I'M A MAN nearing the age ‘‘when life begins.’’ Being 
thoroughly disgusted with so-called civilization, I am 
willing to work with any party, male or female, or with 
any kind of expedition, going to any part of the globe - 
interested in the South Sea Islands or other out-of-the- 
way places. JJu7 

YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8& 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 
ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 
near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 
CHANCE OF A LIFETIME for ambitious Yankee 
family to work out rent of cozy furnished N. H. camp 
near lake at definite rate per hour. a minutes motor 
from Boston. June 15—Sept. 15. JJuic 


COUPLE WANTED for work on my place in Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Woman to cook, serve, do housework; 
man for car, gardens, lawn, furnace, fireplaces and to 
help wife when necessary. Board, room, $100 per month, 
together. Two in family usually. To come immediately. 
JJuil 

COMPANION-CHAUFFEUR WANTED. Educated, 
sunny, skilful young woman to come immediately for 6 
months. Southern Maine. Small salary, agree = duties. 
Considerable amount of driving required. JJui2 

ARE YOU ILL or lonesome? I love to write letters, and 
specialize on children's ‘story’ letters. I was a city 
child, but mine are country children, at the most inter- 
esting age. May I chat with you about anything? Serial 
style of letter, if desired. 3 for $2. Fist, as sample, 50¢. 
JJui3 





YANKEE MOTHER, ambitious to educate her five 
kids, would appreciate subscriptions, new or renewal, 
to all magazines. Guarantee latest and lowest prices. 
Club rates reduced. Been agent for years and have best 
bank references. JJul4 


WHO WANTS A MAIDEN AUNT? I want a home in 
the country, as general helper, bat with no very heavy 
work. Can use a typewriter. JJuis 


AMERICAN WOMAN, past middle age, wants a posi- 
tion as companion and assistant of household duties. 
Southern New England preferred. JJu16 
REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 references, ex- 
cellent experience, wants position of responsibility. 
JJui7 

DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJu1s 

A FARM, 80 miles north of Boston, which has farm- 
raised food, large and airy rooms, mountain view and 
quiet, wants a family who will appreciate these things for 
week ends. JJul9 








YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 

ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 
DOES ANYONE WANT ME for the coming summer? 
I'm a college grad ('31), have had several years’ experi- 
ence teaching English, history, etc.; business school 
training and office work. I've taught dremnatice and #s- 
thetic dancing, too. Will go to summer school or summer 
camp or offer myself as hostess in tea room or hotel. 


JjJu2i 


TWO WOMEN, Christians, want double room on 
ground floor, with board, for August. As one is 80 and 
frail, though well, home of doctor or trained nurse pre- 
ferred. What is the  swop? JJu22 


MIDDLE-AGED PROTESTANT AMERICAN 
COUPLE in country village farm home, offer accom- 
modations to respectable, congenial folks. Would give 
excellent care and board to children under 10 years old. 
JJu23 

GOING MY WAY? Will swop my services as chauffeur 
and companion for transportation to Colorado as soon 
as possible after June 3. Could share expenses. I am a 
young man, good driver, with Mass. license. JMy1 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 
PROTESTANT AMERICAN COUPLE, middle-aged, 
in small country village offer comfortable farm-house 
accommodations to congenial, respectable folks. Or 
we'd board and give excellent care to children under ten 
years. Rates are right for right folks. JMy3 


DIRE NEED: young man, 26, eight years banking, 
bookkeeping, accounting experience wants job any- 
where in New England. JMy4 

I'LL GIVE ART LESSONS to children from 5 to 16, 
privately or in group. Must be within driving distance 
ot Mass. North Shore. Could arrange for outdoor sketch- 
ing and picnic for children. Rates reasonable. I'm a 
young woman with training and experience. JMy5 
WANTED: Supervisory work at cabins or at large 
camp for summer season. JMy6 
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I'M GOOD at putes and greenhouse work. Who 

wants me? JMy7 

MY SPECIALTIES are e finely braided silk chair or 

table mats, any color or size, $1.50 up. Crystallized 

fico peel, 50¢ pound and water-color flower prints. 
y8 





HOUSEWORKER WANTED: plain cook, for young 
couple. Light laundry, own room, small country house 
near Rye, N. Y. $35 a month. Write full particulars, 
experience and references. JMy9 


DO YOU SEW CARPET RAGS? I have a a loom and 
will weave your rags into bedroom rugs, 30” ’ wide. One 
pound rags to one yard of rug, “hit or miss.” Will take 
maple * oar in exchange for rugs or weave for 75¢ per 
yard. JMy10 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER and _ typist 
would give loyal, capable service in exchange for per- 
manent position in southern New England. JMyi1 











WHO WANTS TO LIVE ON MY FARM in the heart 
of the Green Mountains, rent free? House structurally 
good but needs hard work to make it livable. Has 200 
gallon maple grove. Ideal for couple who want to get 
away from it all, and still aren't afraid of country life and 
hard work. Owner pays repairs. JMyi2 


WILL SWOP SERVICES as stenographer and typist 
during summer months in return for room and board in 
quiet, pleasant location in or near Connecticut — coun- 
try or shore. JMy13 

TWO LADIES will swop (1) German lessons and (2) 
piano lessons for use of furnished house in country or at 
shore from April 15 to Oct. 1. JMy14 

WANTED BY EXPERIENCED SECRETARY: 
position somewhere in Connecticut. Would like some- 
thing to do with the making or handling of books. 
JMy15 


I'M A REGULAR SECRETARY of the Navy when it 
comes to planning and building boats. I've built ‘em 
large enough to take in a man and wife and triplets, all 
nuts about fishing, and I've built ‘em as small as a 
cheese-box. Write me your boat wants and I'll try to 
comply. JMy16 

WHEN YOU'RE LOOKING for a caretaker what am, 
let me know. I don't mean to brag, but I've got what it 
takes: sense of humor, knowledge of gardening, of run- 
ning a place, chauffeur’s license, capability and one wife 
who can cook (has had quantity-cooking jobs, too) and 
sew like a streak. My two children are well-behaved and 
happy. JMy1i8 

IF YOU CAN DO PRACTICAL CARPENTRY, 

painting and general handy-man work, I'll offer you the 
rent of my southern N. H. camp, comfortably furnished, 
near _— accommodating four people. Season: June 15 

Sept. 15. Let's talk it over. JMy23 


SOLE MIDDLE AGED GENTLEMAN, manual 
arts teacher with B.S. degree, wants summer camp 
position. Especially interested in under-privileged, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
IS NOT TOO LATE 
(Continued from page 13) 


speech: “Young men of the Class of 
Thirty-Eight! You see before you — 
you see before you —’ 

All through the first part of the pro- 
gram he leaned back, his head held 
high, smiling when others smiled, clap- 
ping when they clapped. 

Two speeches were given in Latin, 
but Phippy’s head was too muddled to 
make anything of them, and Vergil was 
so far away — years ago. Instead, he got 
to thinking of a college crib that had 
been used in his day, remembered old 
Professor Slattery in high collar and 
frock coat, chanting with the class: “ad, 
ante, con, de, in, inter, ob, post, prae, 
pro...” He forgot just what it 
meant — something —key to some- 
thing. 

At length he heard the name of 
Richard K. Burrage called. He saw 
him go to the amplifier mike, cool and 
confident. Phippy didn’t catch all the 
words, but while he talked about the 
depression, the hard road ahead for 
youth, the better opportunities in his 
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handicapped and crippled children. Also wants a school 
position for all next year, or private teaching or tutoring 
anywhere. JMy24 

HARVARD SOPH wants tutoring job for summer. 
Fond of sports and kids. Can't sail, though — sorry. 
My25 

SCHOOL TEACHER (widow) in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, also experienced proof reader (formerly 
with Rumford Press, and Pinkham Press, Boston) de- 
sires position as companion-attendant to child or 
older person; governess; housekeeper for one; or care- 
taker country home for rental. Free to travel. Best 
references. JMy26. 


GIRL ready to enter college next year interested in 
social service wants to do volunteer work in children’s 
camp this summer. JMy27 


IS THERE A GIRL with some experience in housework 
in the vicinity of Peterborough, N. H., who wants a part- 
time job this summer? Home nights. Saturday and 
Sunday off. $5. JMy28 

COLLEGE BOY strong as a horse (you remember a 
horse?) plays football, weighs 200, wants outdoor job for 
summer pitching hay, bricks or what have you. J]My29 





ALL I WANT is a steady job where I can use my ex- 
perience in painting and repair work, camps and tour- 
ists, animals, poultry and lawns. I can't milk. I'm 
married, but have no children. Could I have a separate 
cottage? I'll furnish references. JA2 


YALE JUNIOR wants summer playing job at N. E 
lake or shore resort. Excellent references. Union mem- 
ber. JA4 


WOMAN WRITER, responsible, good references, will 
give best of care to country or seashore home in swop 
for free rental. Must be within walking distance of 
stores and post office. Would occupy from April to 
October. JAS 


A YANKEE WOMAN, middle-aged, with executive 
experience in social work and experience in teaching 
music, wants to work in a Christian summer camp 
Excellent refe rences. JA7 





I'D LIKE to have two home-k loving boarders, either 
sex, who would be satisfied with good country living 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 





TEACHE R, M.A. Columbia, professor in History and 
Dean in Southern Woman's College, 12 years’ experi- 
ence, wants to teach in New England college or private 
school. JA11 

CAPABLE, TRUSTWORTHY WOMAN wants full or 
part-time work in Boston or suburbs. Experienced in 
store, office, hotel and home. Some knowledge of nurs- 
ing. Driver's license. JA12 


father’s day, his voice put a silence, 
numbing and complete on Phippy’s 
spirit. His eyes sought his shoes. 

Then there was clapping, loud clap- 

ping. When Phippy looked up, Bur- 
rage was gone, and the students were 
standing, waving their caps, looking 
toward him, one mass of twisting, 
black-robed figures. He heard the old 
college yell, and then his name, 
“Phipps! Phipps! Phipps!” 

He sat forward, his heart fluttering 
wildly as they pushed him toward the 
microphone. One hand gripped his 
chair, the other the little bottle in his 
pocket. His ears pounded. He looked 
for Addie again, but saw her nowhere 
in the subsiding mass of figures below 
him. He took a deep breath and drew 
himself erect in his chair — to face it 
alone. 

He found himself looking into Presi- 
dent Michael’s beaming face. The 
cheering and the clapping faded. 

eS honor to present to you 
Langley’s oldest graduate of the Class 
of ’69!” the President said. 

The roar of greeting deafened him. 
He felt a little faint. 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a competent 

experienced child nurse for difficult Jr. or “hat ‘spoiled 
grandchild, or just for an everyday family? Perhaps you 
would like a N Yankee, well recommended by 
appreciative parents. JA13 

I CAN SNOOP OUT WATER VEINS and successfully 
locate a well for you with the accuracy of an ant eater 
going after ants. Try me. JA17 

LIBRARY SCHOOL GRAD, now teaching, wants posi- 
tion as country town librarian in New England. JA19 
INTERESTED IN ANY UNTISUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 

I AM A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, cuitured and 
educated, accustomed to children and young people; 
experienced automobile driver and shopper. | wish to 
keep house for business woman, teacher, or elderly 
people, or to assume responsibility of motherless home 
JA24 

YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JMi 











MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem 
istry and (seeratery and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 


YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 

HIGH SCHOOL BOY wants job for summer in or near 
Dublin, N. H. doing light work around house, etc. Can 
take dictation and typewrite. Artistic inclinations with- 
out the temperament. JF3 


TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet 
ing people and have had successful business experience 
jF4 








EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF6 





I'D LIKE to take care of an estate somewhere in New 
England. I can manage all kinds of repairs, including 
doing over your antiques. Clever and inventive with 
tools. Highest references furnished JF9 


WANTED: man or woman, or both, to board and room 
in attractive new home. Excellent home cooking. Would 
care for invalid. JJ1 


DRESSMAKER will custom-make your blouses, skirts, 
dresses, from your materials and patterns, to your 
measure. Beautifully finished. Or | cut and semi-finish 
Prices reasonable. Write. JJ3 














FORMER SECRETARY Connecticut Authors, college 
trained, familiar business administration, legal, court 
reporting. Excellent references, character and ability 
Veteran. Now with Dept. Justice. Seeks connection. JJ4 


“Will you say a few words?” he 
heard the President repeating. 

Phippy nodded. They lowered the 
mike. He tried to recall the exact 
words of his speech. For a second they 
were lost, but as they floated up, dis 
arranged, to the surface of his con- 
sciousness, he drew himself erect, wet 
his lips with his tongue, and began: 

Graduates of the Class of Thirty- 
Eight!” (His voice was lifeless, distant, 
shaky.) “As an old man who has trav- 
eled the road before you and has seen 
the rough and rocky places 
(Things blurred a little before him.) 
He began again: “You young men com- 
ing along, when you go out on the 
highroad of life, hitch your wagon to 
a star. Be patient! Have courage! Re- 
member — everything comes to them 
who work and wait!” (He paused, got 
hold of himself.) Then with sudden 
warmth he ended, “And good luck, 
good luck to ye, everyone!” 

He waved vaguely into the thunder 
of applause. And as his left hand loos- 
ened on the bottle, as he remembered 
it and Addie’s words, he made a feeble 
try at the wide smile he'd planned to 
greet her with afterward. 





Ithaca, N. Y. Retired professor’s comfortable 
$15,000 semi-mansion, 10 rooms, 3 baths, 2 
garages, automatic steam heat. Will swop for 
successful manufacturing business, equal value, 
along Atlantic coast. Grand chance for retired 
Cornellian or for parents of students. Many 
rooms could be rented. My—227 





Wanted: Large weathervane of animal or 
bird. What do you want? My-—228 

I want “The Descendants of Nicholas Doe.” 
I have Godey’s magazines April 1897, Nov. 
1895, Jan., Feb., May, Aug. 1896, March, 
May, June, July, Aug. 1898, Failing my chief 
want, what do you offer? My—229 








For a male outdoor dog not over a year old to 
be a pal to my St. Bernard, I'll swop Kamp- 
kook No. 45, 2-burner, side shields, never used. 
Will deliver and collect within 100 miles of 
Haverhill, Mass. My—230 


Who wants 18-20 old wooden moulding 
planes? And what do you offer that is also in 
good shape? Write for description. My—231 


Steins wanted, old and new. I'll swop our 
good maple syrup or what do you want? 
My-232 

A too large, twelve room, cottage smack on 
the water —L. I. Sound, in town of East 
Haven, Conn. Grand for large family or tea 
room. Electricity, city water, gas stove. White 
elephant to present scattered owners. What am 
I offered? My—233 


I want National Graflex, Series II or Zeiss 
Icomat B. Camera or a 16% foot “‘Winabout” 
sail boat, smoothside. What do you want? 
My-234 

Impossible? Not at all. I have 6 very old 
black chairs, wood seats, original painting on 
back, in excellent condition. I want nice old 
rockers, grandfather’s clock, square piano in 
good condition or melodeon to the value of 
$75. My-235 


Will deliver 1937 Master Model Covered 
Wagon trailer scarcely used, for land and 
building, approximate value $600. Must swop 
before June first. My—236 

Have National Geographics for past 14 years; 
many bound Century Magazines starting 1884; 
also Scribner's. What offer? My-237 

Wanted: Pair ladies’ size 7 Ski Boots. What 
would you like from Brockton? My~238 

One box spring, new, for double bed, will be 
exchanged for old pewter, maple or small glass 
pieces for glass collection. My—239 






































Will swop used Foreign and U. S. stamps for 
old oil street lamp. Send sketch and dimensions. 
What else have you? My-—240 


Dime and nickel novels to swop for others. 
Dig out your Tip Tops, etc. My—241 








Worthless but honest dreamer, artist, vet- 
eran, seeks retreat where peace abounds. . . 
small acreage, workshop, view and room for 
self, wife, child and dog. What do you want? 
My-242 


Who has a bushel of old-fashioned N. H. 
Nodhead apples? I’m crazy to have some. 
What may I offer you? My-—243 

Pst! mouse, wanta be a man? Will give you 
my $50 set public speaking books (splendid, 
look at me) for something old — glass, pewter, 
warming pan, or name your swop. Also offer 
old brass ink stand for a castor in good condi- 
tion. Oh yeah! and who wants wool carpet 
rags? My—244 








Would swop ke rosene-burning, water heater, 
little used and no longer needed, for something 
that can be used in enjoying the outdoors 
winter or summer in this beautiful state of 
New Hampshire, or what have you? My~245 


~ I want old silver lustre. Have black wool 
dress, blue print dress, size 18, good condition. 
Or what do you want? My-246 

If there is some family that would like to be 
near New York for a month this summer, we’ll 
swop use of our home, just 24 miles out, for use 








Swappors 


(Continued from page 42) 


of a summer camp either on ocean or lake in 


New England. My-246 


Will you exchange a week or two in scenic 
South Central New York State with a con- 
genial, Christian family of three, for the same 
(or what have you) in New England or else- 
where? My-247 


I want “The Watchers,” Currier and Ives 
and “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” N. Currier. 
What do you want? My—248 


Wanted: a good home for an affectionate, 
handsome, gray and white Tom Cat, with 
aquamarine eyes, one year old. Exchange for 
hollyhock plants, or what have you? My—249 


Always makes a hit . . . Concord stage 
coach, excellent condition and ready for use. 
Every detail complete for six horse hitch. Set of 
wheels and lead harnesses recently built for 
coach. Are you interested? My—250 


Will swop standard Underwood typewriter, 
not latest model, but in perfect condition, for a 
good portable machine. Easier to carry around! 
My-~-251 

We have grapefruit and orange peel candy; 
kids (nice pets); rugs; pictures; new virgin 
wool blankets; fireless cooker; coal brooder 
stove; eggs and poultry delivered near Newton, 
Mass. We want table and bed linen; pressure 
cooker; dishes for daily use; 2 single beds; set of 
12 dinner plates. My—252 























I have a yen to live in southern New Hamp- 
shire. Who has a small farm to swop for 2 
house-lots in South Portland, Maine, as part 
payment? My-253 





Will swop new Florence Oil Cabinet heater, 
two-burner, used 6 weeks and then replaced by 
furnace. 50 gal. metal oil barrel goes with it. 
Stove cost $28. Will swop for good hooked or 
braided rugs or four-burner kitchen oil stove 
with permanent oven, in good condition. My—255 


Have little used piano-accordion, cost $230 
new, to trade for violin in equally perfect 
condition. Also have countless men’s profes- 
sional hockey skates, $15 per pair new, and 
foreign-made fancy skates to trade for chem- 
ist’s balances, high voltage and high vacua 
apparatus, chemical and laboratory necessi- 
ties, or old books on practical chemistry and 
physics. My—256 











Have a complete set of the “American 
Pigeon Racing News” for the past 3 years. 
Excellent condition. What have you to swop? 
My-~-257 


Complete first year of Life from Vol. 1, 
No. 1 to Nov. 29, ’37, sent express collect for 
good first-run syrup, Vol. 1, °38. My-258 


It’s no joke! I want jokers from packs of 
playing cards. Will trade pair woman’s low 
shoes, new patent leather, size 5%, narrow 
width, or souvenir vase or pitcher or ash tray. 
Take your pick. How many jokers am I 
offered? My-259 


Seaside camp on Block Island, R. I.; unusual 
location, water on 3 sides, fine beach and 
landing. Main building 50 x 30. Will exchange 
rent of camp for season, for one Delco lighting 
system in good condition. My—260 











A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 


I want your grandmother’s old ivory crochet 
hooks, the kind that screw together in the 
middle with a hook on each end. I'll send post- 
paid a pint of Arizona desert honey. My—262 

A good single barrel 12 gauge shot gun, 
value $60, will be swopped for a good second- 
hand visible typewriter of any make, or small 
hand printing press. Nothing else wanted. 
My-263 

Moving picture projector, complete set golf 
clubs, shoe skates size 8, snowshoes, in exchange 
for camera, binoculars, microscope, 20" slide 
rule, telescope, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
My-264 

Will swop my book of poems “Close To The 
Soil,” for 1 gal. maple syrup . . . each of 
us to pay own postage. My—265 

You need my flintlock musket to hang over 
your fireplace. I want your flintlock pistol for 
my collection. Let’s go. My—266 


Expecting a blessed event? I have a complete 
layette. What am I offered? Baby for whom it 
was hand-made, died at birth. My—267 


Texas Yankee, would swop some centennial 
souvenirs for a few friendly letters, or what have 
you? My-—268 

We want an automobile house trailer in good 
condition. Would you like a 1932 Chrysler 
Sport Coupe that has been taken excellent care 
of? Or what have you? My-—269 

Brown and beige checked sport suit (size 
11, from smart N. Y. shop; newly dry-cleaned) 
appropriate for schoolgirl or small, slender 
young woman, offered in exchange for knitting 
plain sweater to measure (size 16). I'll furnish 
wool and needles. My—270 


Want old horses and dry cows .. . will 
swop ancient vintage Ford truck, modern 
furniture, upright piano or canoe. My—271 

Will swop one ’32 Chevrolet coach body in 
excellent condition for Chevvie roadster body 
of same year and condition. My-272 


~ You collectors who are still on the bottle. 
. I have an old glass barber bottle with 
sprinkler and an amber snuff bottle from 
Tennessee to swop for some pretty extra special 
pieces of blue glass, clear or milk. Best offer gets 
them! My-273 
3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 


Am looking for camp on some lake in Maine 
for 2 weeks in August. Room for 3. What do 
you want? My-275 

Competent but impecunious Naval Archi- 
tect will design to your specifications any boat 
within reason in swop for late model automo- 
bile. Splendid chance for you yachting en- 
thusiasts to save design fees on your next 
boat. A-201 


Have Atwater-Kent 5-tube battery radio set, 
Sonochord Speaker with extra long cord, Balk- 
ite A-6 A Current Supply, Westinghouse Auto 
power charger. What will you offer in exchange 
for the lot? I like antiques. A-206 















































Will swop heavy acanthus-carved mahogany 
low-post bed, having antique veneer-paneled 
footposts, copied solid headposts, headboard, 
and stretchers, for upholstered sofa in good 
condition with back and one arm at right as 
you face it. A-207 


I have 1937 copies of Saturday Review of 
Literature and pair of ladies’ tube ice skates, size 
4. I want miniature games, romance maps and 
a down pillow. A-209 

I want some Haydn duets for two violins. 
Will swop duets brilliantes by Mazas, one book 
of scale exercises by Schnaideck or an old 
bow without much horsehair on it. A-215 


Have a Crosley No. 51 battery set with ear 
phones; old chests; many Victor records; Paris 
and Rome 8 mm. movie film; 16 mm. film 
cases; 30 Geographics, etc. What have you? A-219 
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Conn C Melody Sax in almost new condi- 
tion, for Graflex or Motion Picture camera 
in perfect working order. A-221 


I’m looking for a used Foley saw-filing ma- 
chine; also a Foley lawn mower sharpening 
machine. What do you want? A-222 


Electric hot water heater, complete with 
rubber cord and plug, cost $7, used only few 
times. Ideal for summer home. I want a large 
china soup tureen with cover. A-225 





Have a 21-jewel Elgin watch, jewels in gold 
settings, gold-filled case. Will swop for a 10-ga. 
lever action, 1901 model, Winchester shot gun. 
Must be full choke bore, 32’ barrel. The watch 
in working order and gun must be, too. 10-ga. 
preferable, but might consider 12-ga. pump, 
if 32" full. Or a typewriter, not junk, but one I 
can use. A-229 





I want a good used Auto Radio, that works. 
I have a combination banjo uke and small 
portable RCA Victor radio to trade for it. 
Do I hear any offers? A-231 


Have copy of Wilson’s “American Ornithol- 
ogy” with notes by Jardine, published 1854, 
746 pages, illustrated, some in color. What am 
I offered? A-235 


Here’s a rare chance to swop some old pieces 
of milk or clear, blue glass (not Mexican) for 
a small wrist watch that is not old but needs some 
tinkering. *T' would make your daughter happy. 
A-238 

Eight-room frame house, value about $8,500; 
fine apartment site, near depot largest Long 
Island village, for equal value property tourist 
camp and gas station or site for such on super- 
main highway at or near prominent lake, or 
for easily accessible summer camp on lake. 
A-239 

One volume “‘The Innocents Abroad,” 2nd 
edition to swop for Jacob’s Ladder glass or 
what have you. A-242 

Will swop one pair ladies’ high lace boots, 
new, size 7, for one gal. maple syrup. Or one 
string Rock Crystal beads for two gals. maple 
syrup. One hand-woven Indian bead necklace 
for two gals. m.s. A-244 


Law course (unused), worth $200, well- 
known school. Will swop for assortment of 
flowering shrubs and evergreen trees (3 and 4 
ft.), delivered vicinity of Springfield, Mass., 
time for spring planting. A—245 

How much maple syrup is offered for a 50- 
egg Springfield-Ohio incubator — small gas 
jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp might be 
used. Automatic temperature control. Also an 
electric 24’ dia. hover. Both complete and in 
good condition. A-247 

Will swop ladies’ shoes, size 3A, grey, blue, 
tan, black, brown and white for wool material 
suitable for hooked or braided rug; discarded 
dresses, coats, suits in any color. A-251 

Will swop my Victrola and 35 records to 
anyone in the vicinity of Springfield, Mass. 
What will you give me? A-252 




















You’re darn tootin’ . . . P’ll swop my 4-noted 
French auto horn (not in any too wonderful 
condition) for 6 snaps of beautiful girls you 
know. Must be authentic and released for pub- 
lication without identity or with. With this 
horn you can find plenty more! A-253 





Have: new electric corn popper; cribbage 
and checker boards; books for children; violin 
music; also do expert knitting and paint pro- 
fessional sketches of private homes. Wa nt: old 
diaries, pewter and lusterware, man’s tweed 
suit, size 42; lady’s bicycle; pitchers (china cow, 
perhaps?). A—254 

I want to swop McGovern course in Health 
Building, “12 Weeks to Health,” for 3 gallons 
first-run 1938 maple syrup or 10 Ibs. soft sugar. 
M-211 

Have back copies of recent Reader's Digest, 
and Geographic Magazine. Will swop for back 
copies of YANKEE with someone near Baltimore, 
Md. M-212 


I want two teak tables or other Chinese 














articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M-213 

Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M-218 


I have a Todd Protectograph for safeguard- 
ing checks, worth at least $10. Also pair of 
boy’s shoe skates, shoe size 3. Would take 
groceries, kindling wood or what have you? 
M-—220 

Will swop great-grandma’s famous recipe for 
hot-jelly-and-spice venison sauce (to be used on 
all roast meats) and full description of my coun- 
try place which needs a name. For most suitable 
name submitted before July, 1938, I'll give 
prize of $3. What have you? M—222 

Wanted: a copy of F. S. Hammond’s “‘Ham- 
mond Family,” vols. 1 and 2, published 1902 
04. What do you want? M-—224 

Genuine Soy Bean flour, 125 lb. bags, worth 
$10 each. What have you? M-225 

Cup plates, plain, colored, historical or 
conventional, for good old dolls — heads, arms 
or legs, or what have you? M-228 

I need pennies for the following years to 
complete my amateur collection: 1881, —5, —7. 
1891, —4, -5, -6. 1901. Will swop duplicates or 
what do you want? M-229 


Will swop five old pistols, old Bavarian 
pewter pitcher, Spanish guitar, old mahogany 
sewing box for Early American pewter, music 
box, cap and ball rifle or dated powder horn. 
M-230 


I have “Practical Accounting Problems, 
Theory, Discussion and Solutions’’ by P. J. 
Esquerré, in two vols. Would consider swop- 
ping for books on early New England days, 
especially N. H., or loom in good condition or 
what have vou? M-233 


Will swop 40 Hollywood Face Powders with 
perfume (worth $1) and Catholic Statuettes. 
I want watches, jewelry, etc. M-—234 



































Will swop copies of Life for stuffed animals, 
birds or fish for boy’s collection. Postage to be 
paid. M—237 


I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile specimens from New England. 
What have you? M-241 

Large buffalo — whole skin, about 6 by 7 
feet; excellent condition, would look grand 
hung on that wall space or bannister. I also 
have many odds and ends such as bronzes, 
books, stone crocks, wooden sugar buckets, 
dining table, rug, etc., fine for a camp. Who is 
interested, and what have you? Ju-260 








Dear Advertiser: 


Would you go fishing without any bait? 
Course you wouldn't. You couldn't expect to 
catch much if you did. Well, it’s the same thing 
with me. I could just sit and dangle my line in 
that pool all day but if there isn't a worm on the 
hook, there “‘jes’ ain't gonna be no fish! 

The fact that you are advertising in YANKEE 
proves that you have faith in us and in our 
ability to do a job for you. We want to be able 
to live up to that and to justify the confi- 
dence of our Boss who put us in charge of this 
office so that you could have Personal Repre- 
sentation in this great, thriving city of New 
York. But we cannot accomplish much unless 
you cooperate 

Many of you have not, as yet, sent us your 
literature, rate schedules, etc., which we MUST 
have if we are to accomplish what we set out to 
do. If you are one of the delinquents please do 
something about it Now. If you have no litera- 
ture, then by all means send us a written outline 
of your facilities, product, or whatever it is you 
are advertising so that we will have SOMETHING 
to work with 

Remember the next customer may ask us a 
question about you — so it is up to you to see 
that we have the RIGHT answer! 

Cordially yours, 
Gay BERNARD, MGR 
New England Headquarters 


Sponsored by YANKEE | 














CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 
REAL ESTATE 


COTTAGE for Rent near The Weirs, on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, New Hampshire. Exclusive three-acre point 
of land. 600-ft. shore, sandy bathing beaches, good 
fishing, pine grove, mountain view. Three bedrooms 
bath, combined living-dining room, fireplace, screened 
porch, electric lights, running water, Pyrofax gas, 
piano, boat. Season $300. Box 252, L aconia, N. H 


FOR RENT by week or month to October Ist., Friendly 
Club camp on Contoocook River, Concord, furnished 
5 bedrooms; screened porch; electric refrigerator; sept 
tank; telephone; good water; boating. Address, FrigNDL\ 
Crus, 20 South Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire 
EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De 
velopment Commission and New England Council 
Giman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H 


A BOSTON HOME for Yankees. 24 Commonwealt! 
Ave. Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable 
beds, private or semi-private baths. Within waiking 
distance of downtown. Reasonable. 


FOR SALE or le ase Private trout brook three miles 
long. Fred M, Fisk, Huntington, Mass. 


FOR RENT on Forest Lake, Winchester, N. H. —- small 
comfortable cottage. Running water, fireplace, electric 
range. Ideal for creative work. $25 weekly electricity 
firewood, telephone, garage included. Monthly rates 
Box “GP” ,c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H 


FOR SALE 80 acres in the Green Mountains. Mod 
ern 7-room Cape Cod house, barns, 2-car garage in excel 
lent condition. Valuable timber, trout brook, privacy 
Sell for half of cost. Write owner M. F. Way, Washing 
ton Grove, Maryland 


CAMP FOR RENT. 5 room, secluded, by Nagog reser- 
voir in Acton. Boating, fishing allowed, swimming 2' 
miles away. C. J. Fartey, Route 2, Concord, Mass 


FOR SALE Cape Cod House on corner lot in Pitts 
field village. Electricity and aqueduct water. W. L. G., 
74 Silver Street, Dover, N 








FOR values in Farms and Summer Places of all kinds 
see P. J. CAMPBELL, 1013 Valley St., Manchester, N 


SUMMER HOME Cottage of seven rooms, garage 
and barn. On knoll just off state road in village; fine 
view; half acre land, $1,300. Lupwic Hoet, 185 North 
Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. Wittarp, Dublin, N. H 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in 1 Traders Bulletin Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. Trapers 
EXcHuance, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only Trading Post 











Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


GETTING MARRIED. Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. Warp's STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 
GARET DouGaLt Evper, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Mass. 

GREENHAVEN COTTAGES end CAMPS at Rye, 
New Hampshire. Country surroundings with nearby 
Ocean Bathing. Rates from $14 to $35 per week. C. H. 
Greene, Owner. For information write or Ae ow EO 
H. B. HASKELL, Mer . Portsmouth, N. H., .D.2 


ANTIQUE CLOCKS bought, sold Walter F. Keller, 
8 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y 


DOGS BOARDED. $2.50 per week. Write Foxstanp 
KENNELS, INc., West Springfield, I 


SARGENT COLLEGE Junior seeks tutoring position 
for summer months. Foreign languages, Mathematics, 
and all sports. Expert swimmer and careful driver 
Experienced in the care of children. Miss Marjoris 
WiitaMs, 60 Madison Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 


SEND 10c for list 100 new and used rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, rods, reels, watches, loading tools. Fray- 
setTn’s Harpware, Willman, Minn 


STAMPS for Collectors. Kennetu Power, 100 Feni 
more Ave., Hempstead, N. ¥ 


YANKEE VACATION. For a few guests on modern 
farm. One mile from Laconia, N. H. and Lake Winni 
pesaukee. Yankee rates. Write “S. W." c/o YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H 


OLD but in very good condition Winchester rifle 
44-40, 1863, $10. Old Springfield Musket, 1849, $5 
Old Cavairy Sabre, same period $5. B. Harpin, 20 
Center St., West Warwick, R I 


HANDWRITING character analysis 15c. I. BALLoK, 
567 Bostwick Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


NEW ENGLAND 


nites ye 
Supplement 


Whether you live in New England or not, 

you'll enjoy these beautiful vacation shots, 

furnished through the courtesy of the New 

England Council . . . from their 1938 Va- 

cation Booklet. Also, if you feel like “‘obey- 

ing that impulse,” see previous pages and 
please mention YANKEE 
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NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


N 
E 


NEW ENGLAND 


From yo f °C AO ae 


THE SIX NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS 


AN INVITATION 


We, the Governors of the New England states, cordially invite you to visit 
our New England for your this year’s vacation. 









Once you cross New England’s threshold, you will find a new and delightful 
way of life in which the amenities of today are happily blended with the 
mellow traditions of three hundred years. 





Serene old cities, quiet elm-shaded villages, rocky coasts, sandy beaches 
friendly wooded mountains, crystal lakes and streams—everywhere you will 
be greeted with New England's warm hospitality. 


, 








May we expect you? 


By Their Excellencies the Governors of New England 


© #E Fai Or 


Governor of New Hampshire 
and Secretary of the New 
England Governors’ Conference 


Governor of Connecticut and 
Chairman of the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference 


foi Rama — Okentu F Matey (@ 





Governor’of Maine Governor of Massachusetts 
; Governor of Vermont Governor of Rhode Island 
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New England Summer Vacation Supplement 


AN “ACTIVE” VACATION 


F Youre One or Tuose who spend the 
holidays of all four seasons at golf, 
tennis, canoeing, camping, fishing, hik- 
ing, skiing, sailing, swimming, riding, 
hunting or mountain climbing — if the 
word “‘sport”’ is a clarion call to be up 
and doing — then New England’s your 
happy hunting ground for new thrills. 
Along New England’s 2500 mile coast- 
line — dotted with seaports and fishing 
villages, broken by coves, sandy beaches, 
and precipitous headlands and strewn 
with myriad fir-capped islands — lies a 
paradise for those who think life’s in- 
complete without the gleam of sun on 
blue water, the tang of ocean breeze, the 
wheel’s kick, the sting of spray. Inland, 
an assortment of more than 1000 moun- 
tains towers into the New England sun- 
light, topped by majestic Washington, 
over a mile high. (More than half New 
England exceeds a thousand feet in 
elevation.) Nestled among these are 
some 5000 lakes and ponds — from in- 
land seas 60 miles around to tiny moun- 
tain tarns. There are 4000 miles of 
hiking and bridle trails, 800 miles of 
carefully designed and constructed ski 
trails, 600 golf courses, 150 yacht clubs, 
and tennis courts galore — in short, all 
the ingredients for an ‘“‘active’? New 
England vacation. 
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WINDWARD HO! 
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You'll develop a sea-going appetite and discover a new kind of shore dinner 
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If you don’t care for a strenuous va- 
cation, how about fishing without 
bait (why take a chance on a bite?) 
and, according to your age, dream- 
ing about the future or the past? 
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BACh TO NATURE 
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WOODED MOUNTAINS 
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CRYSTAL CLEAR LAhES 


Only a step from your broad high- 
way a new-born river begins its 
brawling journey to the blue Atlantic 
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BOOTS AND SADDLES 
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HIGHWAY AND BYWAY) 


HILE you MAY follow the custom of some 

New England vacationists by selecting 
the perfect spot and staying put, there’s an 
extra dividend for you in a leisurely tour of all 
six of the New England states. 

Modern express highways link New Eng- 
land’s larger cities and principal resort areas, 
but to find the heart of *‘your’’ New England, 
seek out the innumerable tree-shaded by- 
ways which lead through the rich back coun- 
try — mountain villages, verdant farm lands, 
tiny fishing hamlets along the coast. 

And, that you may be returned home 
“sound in wind and limb,” we ask you to 
remember: 


Hicu Sreeps. A car going 60 miles an hour 
hits with force equal to a fall of 10 stories. 
Hica Sreep Drivinc At Nicut. Experts believe 
35 miles an hour is a safe night speed. 
Curves. Safe drivers always slow down before 
entering curves to determine their sharpness. 
Passinc on Huts. Near the crest, the safe 
driver keeps to the right edge of the road. 
Curtine Out. It’s most difficult to judge the 
speed of an oncoming automobile. 


Storrinc on Hicuway. Be sure your car is off 
the road. Never stop on curve or hill. 


Farture To Lock Car. Your responsibility does 


not cease when you leave your wheel. =f 
Fee mp tm : 
} ot : bes oo = - al 


~aae eine port - 
Faure to Sicnat. You avoid accidents by ——E 


using proper lanes and correct signals. Picturesque, winding country lanes lead to quiet vil- 

’ £ , 
ImpaTiENce AT Stor-anp-Go Sicnats. Wait for lages by-passed by New England’s through highways 
the lights to change and you will be safe. 


Lack or Care at Intersections. The careful IS re” -s 
driver yields his right-of-way for safety. ae Oe Seek nad 
4 < 


oat 


INATTENTIVENESS. Even if you are driving 
slowly, inattentiveness may spell disaster. 

Sreep Too Fast ror Conprrions. Suicide or 
safety depend on conditions as much as speed. 
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New England in evening dress, with a friendly welcome 


TONIC DAY in the cool sunlight, a brisk 
A shower, a leisurely ‘“‘change,”’ and 
you descend refreshed to meet a new New 
England. She has all the charm, the wit, 
the urbanity that comes of generations 
of gracious living. At dinner you'll be in- 
troduced to New England’s celebrated 
foods — the succulent baked bean and 
steaming brown bread, or that epicu- 
rean delight live lobster, broiled to your 
order and served with drawn butter. 
Then on to a concert under the stars or 
a performance at the country play- 
house at the crossroads. There you'll 
find the stars of today and tomorrow 
(on their New England vacations) trying 
out smart new comedies or reviving the 
successes of yesteryear. Whatever your 
tastes in drama, your palate can be 
tingled nightly in New England’s 

summer theatres 
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YOUR OWN “PLACE’ 





Eventually you'll want a place entirely your own. New England is 
dotted with serene old homes which can be had at truly modest cost 


Mutely eloquent, the windows of this 
ancient saltbox plead for a new owner 
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Somewhere in N 


tennis, archery, goll, ou’ 
ping pong, or just pitchin 


MATCH 


“New England is the Golfer’s Paradise,” 
says Francis Ouimet. You may choose from 
600 courses (mountain, inland meadow, 
seaside) with greens “‘like living-room rugs” 


A 
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ew England you'll 
your peer, whether your game 1s 
olf, outboard racing, 
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SUN-WARMED SEACOASI 


. « « A white beach, bright umbrellas, and happy hours with congenial companions 
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and HERE’S HISTORY 










The people and events of the 
past will come to life for you 
in historic New England 
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House of the Seven Gables, Massachusetts Old Man of the Mountain, New Hampshire 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


a / Vow York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 

kt wk kk * 


Five Dining Rooms ' Soda Fountain ' Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof ’ Free Library ” Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 
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PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
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"There’s something about 
NEW ENGLAND —” 


You will love New England because it is unlike any 
other area: winding country roads, old whaling ports, his- 
toric houses, white-spired colonial churches, warm sandy 
beaches, mountain trails, and tree-fringed lakes. You will 
love, too, its unique accommodations: hospitable inns, 
hotels, and camps, the broad lawns of magnificent country 
estates, and weather-beaten Cape Cod Cottages. Whether 
you plan to buy, rent, remodel, or just visit, let the New 
England Council help you plan, Clip the coupon or write. 





Write today for this 
FREE official New England 
booklet. 40 pages fully 


illustrated. A magazine value, free 
while they last. Plan no vacation un- 
til you have seen it. Clip the coupon. 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your 
New England Vacation Booklet YN-18 


Name__. 





Address 














